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more convincing evidence 

desired than the fact that many 
mills prominence have chosen 
the sizing which 


gives them the best results. 
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The New Adjustable Grid Bars for Vertical Openers 
improve both the quantity and quality of cleaning. 


Positive, Fool Proof adjustment of the opening between |. 

the bars. With these bars you can adjust according to 

the grade of your cotton. The new bars are capable of 

as small an opening adjustment as the perforated screen 
and also one several times larger. 

These Bars are furnished without extra charge on New 

Vertical Openers. 


SACO - LOWELL SHOPS 


Executive Office 
Boston, Mass. | 
Rogers W. Davis, Sou. Agt. Branch Southern Office 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


(Patent Applied For) 
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Manufacturing Co. 


Card Clothing 


made in the 


equal to the 


BEST 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


‘*You ean’t stall it.’’ 


| 1) ‘*14 miles to the gallon of gas and 200 miles to the quart of oil.’’ 


“The most efficient truck we have ever had, and the most eco- 
nomical to operate.’’ 


The above are quotations from letters from Cyclone owners. The 
Cyclone 144-ton truck, especially designed to meet Southern road and 
hauling conditions, has made an excellent reputation for efficiency and 
economy of operation wherever used. Write for. specifications and 
records it has made. 


Cyclone Motors Corporation 


Greenville, South Carolina 


The Southern “Truckh for Southern “Traffic 
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Tariff Amended 


The tariff schedules covering tex- 
tiles has been amended by the Senate 
and the new rates will go before a 
conference to be considered by a 
committee of members from the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representa- 


tives. The rates on cotton and man- 
ufacturers of eotton, or “Schedule 


9” are as follows: 

Par. 900. Cotton having a staple of 
one and three-eighths inches. or 
more in length, 7 cents per pound. 

Par. 901. Cotton yarn, including 
warps, in any form, not bleached, 
dyed, colored, combed, or plied, of 
numbers not exceeding number 40, 
one-fifth of 1 cent per number per 
pound; exceeding number 40 and not 
exceeding number 120, 8 cents per 
pound and, in addition thereto, one- 
fourth of one per cent per number 
per pound for every number in ex- 
cess of number 40; exceeding num- 
ber 120, 28 cents per pound: _Pro- 
vided, That none of the foregoing, 
of numbers not exceeding number 
80, shall pay less duty than 5 per 
centum. ad valorem and, in addition 
thereto, for each number, one-fourth 
of 4 per centum ad valorem; nor of 
numbers exceeding number 80, less 
than 25 per centum ad valorem. 

Cotton yarn, including warps, in 
any form, bleached, dyed, colored, 
combed, or plied, of numbers not ex- 
ceeding number 40, one-fourth of 1 
cent per pound; exceeding number 
40 and not exceeding number 120. 
10 cents per. pound and, in addition 
thereto, three-tenth of one cent per 
number. per pound for every num- 
ber in excess of number 40; exceed- 
infi number 120, 34 cents per pound; 
Provided, That none of the foregoing 
of number not exceeding number 80. 
shall pay less duty than 10 per cent- 
um ad valorem and, in addition 
thereto, for each number, one-fourth 
of 1 per centum ad valorem; nor of 
numbers exceeding number 80, less 
than 30 per centum ad valorem; 
Provided, further, That when any 
of the foregoing yarns are printed, 
dyed, or colored with vat dyes, there 
shal! be paid a duty of 4 per centum 
ad valorem in addition to the above 
duties. 

Cotton waste, manufactured or 
otherwise advanced in value, cotl- 
fon card laps, sliver, and roving, 5 
per centum ad valorem. 

Cotton Sewing Thread. 


Par. 902. Cotton sewing thread, 
one-half of one cent per hundred 
vards; crochet, darning, embroidery, 


and knitting cotton, put up for hand- 


work, in lengths not exceeding 840 
vards, one half of 1 cent per hun- 
dred yards: Provided, That none of 
the foregoing shall pay a less rate of 
duty that 20 nor more than 35 per 
centum and valorem. In no case 
shall the duty be assessed on a less 
number of wards than is marked on 
the goods as imported. 

Par. 903. Cotton cloth, not bleach- 
ed, printed, dyed, colored, or woven- 
figured, containing yarns the aver- 
age number of which does not ex- 
ceed number 40, 40 one-hundredths 
of 1 cent per average number per 
pound; exeeeding number 40, 16 
cents per pound and, in addition 
thereto, 55 one-hundredth of 4 per 
cent average number per pound for 
every number in excess of number 
40: Provided, That none of the fore- 
going, when containing yarns the 
average number of which does not 
exceed number. 80, shall pav less 
duty than 10 per centum ad valorem 
and, one-fourth of one per centum 
ad valorem; nor when exceeding 
number 80 less than 30 per centum 
al valorem 

Cotton Cloth Bleached. 

Cotton cloth, bleached, containing 
varns the average number of whieh 
does not exceed number 40, 45 one- 
hundredths of 1 cent per average 
number per pound; exceeding num- 
ber 40, 18 cents per pound and, in 
addition thereto, three-fifths of 14 
cent per average number per pound 
for every number in excess of num- 
her 40: Provided, That none of the 
foregoing, when containing y varns the 
average number of which does not 
exceed number 80, shall pay less duty 
than 13 per centum ad valorem and, 
in addition thereto, for each num- 
her, one-fourth of 4 per centum ad 
valorem; nor when exceeding num- 
ber 80, less than 33 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Cotton eloth, printed, dyed, color- 
ed, or woven - figured, containing 
yarns the average number of which 
does not exceed number 40, 55 one- 
hundredths of 1 cent per average 
number per pound; exceeding num- 


ber: 40, 22 cents per pound and, in 


‘addition thereto, 65 one-hundredth 
of 1 cent per average number per 


pound for every number in excess 
of number 40: Provided, That none 
of the foregoing, when containing 
yarns the average number of which 
does. not. exceed number. 80, shall pay 
less duty than 15 per centum ad val- 
orem; nor when exceeding number 
80, less than 40 per centum ad vyal- 


orem: Provided further, That when 
not less than 40 per centum of the 
cloth is printed, dyed, or colored 
with vat dyes, there shall be paid 
a duty of 4 per centum ad valorem 
mn addition to the above duties. Plain 
gauze or leno woven cotton nets or 
nettings shall be classified for duty 
as cotton cloth. | 
Weight of Yarn. 

Par. 904. The term cotton cloth. 
or cloth wherever used in this 
schedule, unless other wise specially 
provided for, shall be held to include 
all woven fabries of cotton, in the 
piece, whether figured, fancy or 
plain, and shall not include an‘ arti- 
cle, finished or unfinished, i Je 
from cotton cloth. In the ascert!ain- 
ment of the condition of the ‘oth or 
yarn upon which the duties ii} osed 
upon cotton cloth are made to de- 
pend, the entire fabric and ail parts 
thereof shall be ineluded. the aver- 
age number of the varn in eotton 
cloth herein provided for shall be 
obtained by taking the length of the 
thread or yarn to be equal to the 
distance covered by it in the cloth 
in the condition as imported, except 
that all elipped threads. shall be 
measured as if continuous; in count- 
ing the threads all ply yarns shall 
be separated into aati and the 
count taken of the total singles; the 
weight shall be taken after any ex- 
cessive sizing is removed by boiling 
or other suitable process. 

Par. 905.. Tire fabric or fabric for 
use in pneumatic tires, including 
cord fabric, 25 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

Par. 905a. In addition to the duty 
or duties imposed upon cotton cloth 
in Par. 903, there shall be paid the 
following duties, namely: On all col- 
ton cloths woven with eight or more 
harnesses, or with Jacquard motions, 
or with drop boxes, or with lappet 


or swivel attachments, 12 per cen- 
lum ad valorem. In no case shal! 


the duty or duties imposed upon cot- 
ton cloth in Par. 903 or Par 905a ex- 
ceed 45 per centum ad valorem. 
Par. 905b. In addition to the du- 
Lies imposed in. a 902, 902, 
903, 905, and 905a, there shall be paid 
on all yarns finer than number 70, 
and on all yarns finer than number 
70 containing in threads and eloth. 
if constituting more than 10 per cen- 
tum in weight of such threads or 
cloth, 40 cents per pound, and om al! 
laps, sliver, and roving, and cn all 
yarns not finer than number 70, and 
on all yarns not finer than number 


70 contained in threads and cloth, if 


containing cotton of one and three- 


eighths inch staple or longer, 410. 
cents per pound. : 
Filled or Coated Cloths. 
Par, 906. Tracing cloth, 5 cents 


per square yard and 
ad valorem; cotton window. holilands, 
all oileloths (except silk oil cioihs 
and oilcloths for floors}, and filled 
or coated cotton cloths not snecially 
provided for, 3 cents per square vard 
and 20 per centum ad valorem: wat- 
erproof cloth composed wholly or 
in chief value of eotfon cr other 
vegetable fiber, whether or 1.0t in 
part of India rubber, 5 cents per 
square yard and 30 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Par. 907. Cloth in chief. value of 
cotton, containing s‘!k or artificial 
silk shall be clasified for duty urcder 
Pars. 903, 904, 905a and 905b and in 
addition thereto, there shall. be paid. 
on all such cloth 5 per centum ad 
valorem, provided that none of the 
foregoing duties shall be more than 
45 per centum ad valorem. 

Woven Upholstery Cloths. 

Par. 908. Tapestries, and other 
Jasquard woven uphoistery cloths, 
Jasquard woven blankets and Jac- 
quard woven napped cloths, ail the 
foregoing, in the piese or otherwise. 
composed wholly or in chief value of 
cotton or other vegetable fiber, 45 
per centum ad valorem. | 

Par. 909. Pile fabrics compcsed 
wholly or in chief value of cotton, 
including plus and velvet ribbons, 
cut or uncut, whether cr not the 
pile covers the whole surface, and 
manufactures, in any form, made or 
eut from cotton pile fabrics, 59 per 
centum ad valorem; terrv-woven 
fabrics, composed wholly or in chief 
value of cotton, and manufactures, 
in any form, made or cut. from ter- 
ry-woven fabries, 40 per centum ad 
valorem, 

Par. 910. Table damask, composed 
wholly or in chief value of cotton, 
and manufactures, in any form, com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of 
such damask, 30 per centum ad val- 
orem. 

Par. 44h, 


20 per centum 


Quilts or bedspreads, in 
the piece or otherwise, composed 
wholly or in ¢hief value of cotton, 
woven of two or more sets of warp 
threads, or of two of more sets of 
fillme threads, 40 per centum ad va- 
lorem; other quilts or hbedsperads, 
wholly or in chief value of cotton, 25 
cent centum ad valorem; sheets, pil- 
loweases, blankets, towels, polishing 


f 
A 


& 


cloths, dust cloths, and mop cioths, 
composed wholly or in chief value 
of cotton, not Jacquard tigused or 
lerry-woven, nor made of pile fab- 
rics, and not specially provided for, 
25 per centum ad valorem; table and 
bureau covers, centerpieces, runners, 
scarfs, napkins, and doilies, made of 
plain-woven cotton cloth, and not 
specially provided for, 30 per cen! 
ad valorem. 
Fabrics with Fast Edges. 

Par. 912. Fabrics with fast edz%s 
not exceeding 12 inches in width. 
and articles made therefrom; tub- 
ings, garters, suspenders, Graces, 
cords, tassels, and cords and tasse:s; 
all the foregoing composed wholly 
or in chief value of eotton or ‘of 
cotton and India rubber, and not 
specially provided tor, 35 per centum 
ad valorem: spindle handing, and 
lamp, stove; or candie wicking, made 
of cotton or other vegetable finer, 10 
cents per pound and 12% per cent 
ad valorem: boot, shoe, or ecrse. 
lacings, made of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, 15 cents per pcund 
and 20 per centum ad valurem; .oum 
harness, healds, and co'lets, made 
wholly or in chief value of colcon cr 
-other vegetable fiber, 25 cents per 
pound and 25 per centum ad valo- 
rem; labers for gammen‘s oc other 
rem: labels for garments or other 
vegetable fiber, 50 per centum ad va- 
lorem: belting, for machinery, com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of 
eotton or other vegetab!* fiber cnd 
India rubber, 30 per centum al va- 
lorem, 

Par. 912. Knit fabric, in the piece 
composed wholly or in ‘chief value 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 
made on a warp-knitting machine, 
60 per centum ad valorem; made on 
other than a warp-knilting machine, 
36 per centum ad valorem. 

Cotton Gloves. 

ar, 914. Gloves, composed wholly 
or in chief value of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, made of fabrie knit 
on a warp-knitting machine, if single 
fold of such fabric, when unshrunk 
and not sueded, and having less than 
40 rows of loops per inch in width 
on the face of the glove, 50 per 
eentum ad valorem; when shrunk or 
sueded or having 40 or more rows 
of loops per inch in width on the 


face of the glove, and not over 11 
inches in length, $2.50 per dozen 


pairs, and for each additional inch 
in excess of 11 inches, 10 cents. per 
dozen pairs; if of two or more folds 
of fabric, any fold of which is made 
on a wWarp-knitting machine, and not 
over 44 inches in length, $3 per dozen 
pairs, and for each additional inch 
in excess of 14 inches, 10 cents per 
dozen pairs; made of fabric knit on 
other than a warp-knitting machine, 
50 per centum ad valorem; made of 
woven fabric, 25 per cent ad val- 
orem: Provided, That in no case 
shall the duty or duties imposed up- 
on gloves in this paragraph exceed 
75 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 915. Hose and half-hose, selv- 
edged, fashioned, seamless or mock- 
seamed, finished or unfinished, com- 
posed of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber,made wholly or in part on knit- 
ting machines, or knit by hand, 50 
per centum ad valorem; if such hose 
or half-hose contains: cotton wholly 
or in chief value of 1% inch staple 
or longer, 10 cents per pound and 50 
per centum ad valorem. 

Hose and half-hose, finished or un- 


“made 
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finished, made or cut from knitted 
fabric composed of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, and not specially 
provided for, 45 per centum ad val- 
orem. 

Par. 916. Underwear and all other 
wearing apparel of every descrip- 
tion, finished or unfinished, compos- 
ed of cotton or other vegetable fiber. 
made wholly or in part on knitting 
machines, or knit by hand, and not 
specially provided for, 45 per cen- 
tum ad valorem; provided, that such 
underwear if made wholly or. in 
chief value of 1% inch staple or 
longer, shall pay a duty of 10 cents 
per pound and 45 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Handkerchiefs and Mufflers. 

Par. 917. Handkerchiefs and muf- 
flers, composed wholly or in chief 
value of cotton, finished or unfin- 
ished, nof hemmed, shall pay duty 
as cloth; hemmed or hemstitched, 
shall pay, in addition thereto, 10 per 
centum ad valorem; Provided, That 
none of the foregoing, when contain- 
ing varns the average number of 
which does not exceed number 40, 
shall pay less than 30 per centum ad 
valorem; nor when exceeding num- 
ber 40, less than 40:per centum ad 
valorem. - 

Par.°918. Clothing and articles of 
wearing apparel of ever description, 
manufactured wholly or in. part. 
composed wholly.or in chief value 
of cotton, and not specially provided 
for, 35 per centum ad valorem. 

Shirt collars and cuffs, of cotton. 
not specially provided for, 36 cents 
per dozen pieces and 10 per centnm 
ad valorem. 

Par. 919. Lace window curtains, 
nets, nettings, pillow shams, and bed 
sets, and all other articles, and fab- 
rics, by whatever name known, plain 
or Jacquard figured, finished or 
unfinished, wholly or partly manu- 
factured, for any use whatsoever. 
on’ the Nottingham lace cur- 
fain machine, and composed of cot- 
ton or other vegetable fiber, when 
counting not more than five points 
or spaces between the warp threads 
to the inch, 4 1-2 cents per square 
vard; when counting more than five 
such points or spaces to the inch. 
three-fourths of one cent per square 
yard in addition for each point in 
excess of five; and in addition there- 
fo, on all the foregoing articles in 
this paragraph, 30 per centum ad 
valorem; Provided, That none of the 
foregoing shall pay a less rate of 
duty than 60 per centum ad = val- 
orem, 

Par. 920. All articles made from 
cotton cloth, whether finished or un- 
finished, and all manufactures of 
cotton or of which cotton is ithe 
component material of chief value 
not specially provided for, 0 pet 
cenfum ad valorem. 


Gives Figures on 1921 Cotton Crop) 


Washington.—The world’s produc- 
tion of commercial cotton, exclusive 
of linters, grown in 1921, was ap- 
proximately 15,197,000 bales of 478 
pounds of lint, while the word con- 
sumption of cotton exclusive of lin- 
ters in the United States, was ap- 
proximately 16,914,000 bales of 478 
pounds of lint, the census bureau 
announces. 

American consumption for the 
year was 5,911,914 bales, exclusive of 
linters, which was over a million 


bales more than consumed in the 
eotton year of 1921. 

Cotton consumed during July 
amounted to 458,548 bales of lint 
and 55,424 bales of linters, compared 
with 507,86 of lint and 53,385 of lint- 
ers in June and 410,142 of lint and 
50,944 of linters in July last year, 
the bureau announced. 

Cotton States. 
Statistics of cotton growing stales 


_ follows 


Consumed during July 304,936 
bales, compared with 336,387 in June 
and 244,843 in July last year. 

On hand July 31, in consuming es- 
tablishments 529,3688 bales, com- 
pared with 614,754 on June 30 and 
458,817 on July 34 last year; in pub- 
lic storage and at compresses 1,123,- 
877 bales, compared with 41,487,526 
on June 26 and 3,254,432 on July 34 
last year. 

Cotton spindles active during July 
numbered 15,853,903, compared with 
15,533,332 in June and 14,499,256 in 
July last year. 

General Statistics. 


Cotton on hand July 31, in consum- 
ing establishments amounted to 4,- 
215,103 bales of lint and 134,397 of 
linters, compared with 41,332,283 of 
lint and 152,065 of linters so held on 
June 30 and 41,141,147 of lint and 201,- 
353 of linters so held July 314 last 
year. 

Cotton on hand July 341, in public 
storage and at compresses amounted 
to 41,488,083 bales lint, and 54,507 
bales of linters compared with 1.- 
036,025 of lint and 76,386 of linters so 
held June 30 and 3,723,213 of lint 
and 243,936 of linters so: held July 
31, last year. 

Cotton imported amounted to 8,- 
287 bales, compared with 12,662 bales 
in June and 3,452 in July last vear. 

Exports amounted to 373,742 pales 
including 9,100 bales of linters, com- 
pared with 491,079 including 12,678 
of linters in June and 598,962 bales, 
including 3,700 of linters, in July 
last year. | 

Cotton spindles active during July 
numbered 31,975,269 compared with 
31,877,015 in.June and 32,371,013 in 
July last vear. 

Consumption of cotton in the 
United States during the cotton year 
—August 1, 1921, to July 31, 1922— 
exceeded that of the year 1920-1921 
by more than a million bales, but 
was half a million bales below 19419- 
20. United States consumption was 
28.9 per cent of the world’s produc- 
{ion compared with 28.6 per cent for 
1920-24. | 

The carry-over of cotton on July 


31, this year was 2,828,186 bales com- 


pared with 6,534,360 bales a year ago 
and 3,563,162 bales two years ago. _ 

Based on the average consumption 
for the last year, the mill stocks, 1,- 
215,103 bales, will meet the consump- 
tive requirements of the domastic 
mills for ten weeks, the Census Jbu- 
rea announced. 

Statistics for the cotton yvear— 
August 1, 1921, to July 341, 1922— 
show an aggregate supply of 14,994,- 
426 running bales, made up as fol- 
lows 

Stock August 1, 1921, total 6,534,- 
360 bales of which 1,111,147 were 
held in consuming establishments: 
3,723,213 in public storage and a! 
compresses and 1,700,000 elsewhere; 
ginnings 7,977,778 bales, imports 
363,465 and quantity to balance dis- 
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tribution, 118,823 bales. 

Distribution of the supply was 4s 
follows: 

Consumed 65,911,914 bales, of 
which 3,733,147 were consumed in 
cotton growing states and 2,178,763 
in all other states; exports 6,184,- 
326 bales; burned 70,000 bales; and 
stocks July 31, 1922, were 2,828,186 
bales. 

Cotton spindles in place July 31, 
exclusive of doubling and twisting 
spindles, numbered 36,43,042 com- 
pared with 36,617,584 in 1921, and 
35,834,463 in 1920, the increase dur- . 
ing the year having been 325,458. 


Japanese Fiber Silk Plants to Im- 
prove Methods. 


Washington. — The development 
and improvement of the artificial 
silk industry in European centers 
and America has been experiencing 
rapid expansion of late, according to 
reports received by the Textile Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

The most important companies 
which engage in manufacturing arti- 
ficial silk in Japan are the Nippon 
Jinzokinuito Seizokaisha, Toyo Jin- 
zokinuito-Seizokaisha, Ashi Jinzo- 
kinuito Seizokaisha, Teikoku Jinzo- 
kinuto Seizokaisha and Tokyo Jin- 
zOkinuito Seizkaisha. Owing to lack 
of technical skill and equipment, 
such a delicate article as is manu- 
factured in England cannot be pro- 
duced by them, while the expenses 
are too high as compared with the 
prices of the goods. 

Such being the case, these factor- 
ies are now almost unanimous in a 
decision to suspend manufacturing 
operations. They are not closing 
down altogether, however. Impress- 
ed by the development of the indus- 
try in Europe and America, all the 
Japanese companies are now con- 
templating improvements. The 
Ashai Jinzokinuito Seizokaisha is 
reported to have purchased a Ger- 
man company and will commence 
work from the coming autumn, and 
other companies have employed 
German experts and are to purchase 
direct from Germany. 


Stocks of Cotton in Japan. 


Cable advices to the Department 
of Commerce from Commercial At- 
tache Abbot state that the quantity 
of raw cotton on hand in Japan on 
August 8 is estimated to total 588,- 
000 bales of 500 pounds each. Of 
this total 268,000 bales are at ports, 
320,000 bales being mill stocks. Of 
the cotton on hand at ports 154,- 
000 bales is Indian, 86,000 bales 
American, and 28,000 bales of other 
varieties. Of the mill stocks there 
are 64,000 bales India, 224,000 bales 
American, and 32,000 bales of other 
varieties. 


Polish Textile Workers Demanding 
Increased Wages. 


The Lodz Textile Workers’ Trade 
Union recently demanded a 50 per 
cent increase of wages, regular va- 
cations for workers, and the sig- 
nature of a general labor agreement. 
An increase of 20 per cent was sub- 
sequently granted by the mill own- 
ers, according to a dispatch from 
Acting Commercial Attache Smith. 
Warsaw. 


a 
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_ Urge Tire Makers to Discard Woven 


Builder. 


That cord tires are rapidly forcing 
those made with square woven fab- 
rics into the background, and that 
the eventual doom of the fabric tire 
popularity is spelled by the cord tire, 
because it is more efficient, is a 
statement made by the Midwest Rub- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association.The 
rule of tire efficiency, says the as- 
sociation, is the miles obtained per 
dollar invested,and, while some fab- 
ric tires will always be made and 
sold, the proportion will steadily de- 
crease. The statement goes into con- 
struction of cord and square woven 
fabrics, pointing out how from a 
scientific standpoint, as also proven 
in practice, the cord tire is more 


‘desirable, because it has greater flex- 


ibility. 

“There are two elements in the 
present situation that tend to hasten 
the change to. cord tires. — First: 
Competition in the tire business has 
reached the point where there is lit- 
tle enough profit in any tire, but 
there is less profit in the manufac- 
ture and sale of fabrie tires than in 
tires of cord construetion. Second: 
Even with a greafer margin of profit 
fo the tire manufacturer, the cord 
fire will deliver more miles per dol- 
lar fo the consumer than the fabric 


fire. 


“The tire manufacturer that fails 
lo take these facts into-consideration 
and to prepare for the manufacture 
of an inereased production of cord 


‘tires over fabric will very probab!; 


live to regret his lack of vision. 
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“When cord tires were first made 
they were the result of experiments 
fo produce a tire that would carry 
an electric vehicle further on a baf- 
lery charge. Original experiments 
were made by constructing a fabric 
tire and a cord tire under identical 
conditions except for the fabrie, 
pumping them up on a rim and roll- 
ing them down a hill side bv side. 
The greater elasticity and resiliency 
of the cord tire caused it to eo fur- 
ther in these tests and later in ae- 
tual service on the vehicle. If was a 
natural step to apply this improve- 
ment to vehicles propelled by infer. 
nal combustion engines and the au- 
fomobile cord was born. If was soon 
found that the same elasticity and 
resiliency that caused fhe cord ‘tire 
to go further on an equal amount of 
power also made if more resistant to 
road shocks and the change in the 
relative distribution: of rubber ans 
cotton in the careass of the tire re- 
duced the internal friction and as a 
result, greater mileage was obtained. 

“Tf a piece of steel wire is sub- 
jected to the proper lateral strain, 
if will, of course, break. Now if a 
similar piece of steel wire is wound 


‘into a coil spring and subjecied to 


exactiv the same strain lateraliv, the 
spring will absorb some of the force 
hefore the tensile strength is called 
into play and the steel wire spring 
will not- break. as did the straight! 
steel wire under the same shock. 
“This is analogous to the twist in 
cotton varn, aside from the fact that 
'wist is also necessary to make the 
fibers, constituting a varn, a cohesive 
mass. This brings us to: the fact 


that an increase in twist in cotton 
varn will increase its strength. I! 
increases its tensile strength because 
it causes greater cohesion of the 
fibers. It inereases its lateral re- 
sistance to shocks, because its elas- 
ticity and resiliency are increased 
as in the case of the steel spring. 

“There is a limit to the amount of 
twist it 18 advisable to put into a 
yarn and especially in the case of 
varns to be pul into automobile tire 
fabrics. That point is reached when 
the advantages in increased tensile 
strength, elasticity and resiliency are 
overbalanced bv the loss of flexibil- 
ity.. Flexibility is one of the prime 
requisites of any varn for fabric. 
either cord or square woven. Expe- 
rience has established the best twist! 
fo be used in the construction — of 
square woven fabric and -any varia- 
tion from it will result in the loss of 
one of the above necessary features 

“The secret of the greater effi- 
ciency of the cord fabrie lies in the 
fact that, owing to its peculiar con- 
struction, it permits the use of prac- 
tically five times as much twist to 
any given inch as an equal length of 
varn composing a square woven fab- 
ric and this without the sacrifice of 
any of its flexible qualities whatso- 
ever. In fact, it gains increased re- 
sistance to flexible destruction by 
the fact that if is campletely sur- 
rounded by a mass of rubber in the 
carcass of the tire. 

“A yarn 


eomposing standard 


square wiven fabric is made up of 


ii plies of No. 23 yarn. The separate 
plies are first spun or twisted and 
then the 11 plies are twisted to- 
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gether. In the case of cord of stand- 
ard construction, five plies of No. 23 
yarn (of substantially the same twis! 
individually as in the case of square 
woven fabric yarn) are twisted to- 
gether and then three of these 
strands are twisted or ‘eoiled’ to- 
gether to make the finished cord. 
Thus it will be seen that the added 
twist in the cord is analogous to the 
coiling of the wire in the spring, and 
application to tires because of the 
fact that all road shocks to a fabric 
are lateral shocks and not tensile 
strains until all the elasticity has 
gone out of the fabric, whieh oecurs 
very rarely in a,properly. inflated 
cord tire. It naturally follows tha! 
a Strand of single ply No..23 varn 
going into the construction of cord 
might be somewhat weaker as re- 
gards tensile strength than the sin- 
gle ply yarn going into the construc- 
lion of the square woven fabric, and 
yet bear up under road shocks in a 
tire fully as well. Or, to put. it. an- 
other way, a strand of single ply No 
23 yarn going into the construetion 
of cord will never have its. tensile 
strength put to the test that wil! 
come to the strand of equal strength 
composing a square woven fabri-. « 

“One other element enters into the 
greater efficiency of cord fabric. The 
crimp or wave in the varns' compos- 
ing a square woven fabric reduces its 
strength. This can be easily shown 
by the fact that a fabrie will break 
stronger in the filling or ‘across the 
fabrie than it will in the warp or 
lengthwise of the fabric, simply be- 
cause fhe warp has more erimp or 
wave. 
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eration. 


struct the light 


These photographs were tak- 


spinning frames were in op- 
The same fan is 
shown in both illustrations. 
There has been no retouch- 
ing of photos or cuts,so these 
pictures furnish good proof 
that Perkins Fans do not ob- 
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Methods used in the testing of tex- 
tile materials and the importance of 
such work were recently outlined in 
a lecture by J. Smeaton, of the Man- 
chester Texting House, Manchester, 
Eng. Extracts from the remarks of 
Mr. Smeaton are given below: 

All large consumers of textile ma- 
terials. Mr. Smeaton. said, should 
have a-well equipped and well or- 
ganized inspection department, and 
the duties of the chief textile in- 
spector should not be confined. to 
inspection. He should be partly re- 
sponsible for the preparation of all 
complaints in regard fo material in 
the process of making-up or-in ac- 
fual use, and should be consulted in 


the’ placing of all new contracts. 
Further, he and a section of. his 


staff should be engaged on the in- 
vestigation of new or modified qual- 
ities and structure of material with 


a view to cheapening their.cost or. 


increasing their serviceability. 
Importance of Specification. 
To enable inspection to be carried 
out in a thoroughly efficient man- 
ner, the first essential is a well pre- 
pared specification, fo. which the var 
rious materials shall be purchased. 
It is well nigh tmpossible to carry 
out inspections unless the material 
has beeh purchased to. a well de- 
fined specification. In the prepara- 
tions of specifications our large con- 
sumers would do well to study those 
issued by the British Engineermeg 
Standards Association. and prepared 


by them on behalf of the British 
Air Ministry. The committee which 
prepares these specification consists 


of spinners, manufacturers, ‘and 
finishers of various materials, the 
actual users, together with repre-. 


sentatives from the inspection de- 
partments and other technical au- 
‘horities. Sueh a combination of in- 
terests is necessary for the prepara- 
tion of the best specifications and if 
it is found to be impossible to have 
all the specifications prepared in this 
way, thev should certainly be. sub- 
mitted to all these various authori- 
ties before final issue. If this 
not done, there is always the pos- 
sibility that they may. be vague 
and misleading, or contain so much 
detail that the manufacturer will 
not care to supply material agains! 
them. or no ordinary inspector. ex- 
amine and test against them. 
Requirements of a Specification. 
The specification should in the 
first place give the qualily of the 
fiber to be used. It wtl often be 
found that unnecessarily good quali- 
ties of fiber are called for. For ex- 
ample, it appears to be the general 
rule to specify all long flax for all 
eanvas. Where the material to 
be oil dressed or proofed, as for tar- 
paulin sheets, this is necessary, since 
no other fiber will hold the dressing 
so well: but where the material 
fo be used in the loom state and 
strength, eloseness of texture and 
weight are the only requirements: a 
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good quality hemp would be much 
cheaper and probably more service- 
able. The same remarks apply to 
many woolen and cotton specifica- 
lions, in many of which unnecessar- 
ily good quality of fiber is called 
for. 

In yarn contracts the counts of 
the yarns should be. specified, to- 
gether with the tolerance in counts 
which will be permitted. In this 
connection it necessary to. state 
how the tests shall be made, and 
also the quantity of material which 
shall be used in testing. In certain 
fests which were made recently to 
ascertain the variation in counts of 
a 60’s silk yarn, quite different re- 
sults were obtained on making tests 
on different bkengths.of yarn. When 
tested on % leas the counts varied 
from 52.1’s to 73.3's. when tested on 
% leas from 541’s to 69.7’s, % leas 
from 55.3’s to 67.7’s, and on full leas 
from 58's to 65.9’s.. From eonsider- 
ation of these results, it will be rea- 
lized that the variation. in a yarn 
count depends to a eonsiderable ex- 
fent on the length of varn tested. 
As a general rule, I should recom- 
mend that 10 leas be taken from 
each of the selected bundles of yarn, 
that each of the leas be weighed, the 
count calculated from their total 
weight, and the variation given as 
from lea to lea. 

Where a compound varn re- 
quired the specification should give 
the yarn structure, and if the yarn 
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is to be treated in any way it should 
specify the treatment. Thus, for 
instance, linen yarns are often sup- 
plied once or twice boiled quarter 
half, or fully bleached. Single 
thread strength tests are much more 
satisfactory than lea strengths, al- 
though spinners generally prefer to 
sell to the latter. It will sometimes 
be found necessary to specify the 
elongation of the yarn under certain 
loads and af breaking point, and in 
such cases it will be necessary to 
specify that a given weight be hung 
on the yarn before clamping it in 
the jaws of the testing machine. 

All yarns should be bought with a 
certain moisture content, any excess 
of moisture being allowed for on the 
weight. The moisture regains which 
should be allowed are those accept- 
ed by all the principal testing and 
conditioning houses and are as fol- 
lows: 

{8% per cent. for worsted. 

17 per cent. for earded wool. 
8% per cent. for cotton. 

12 per cent. for flax and hemp 
13% per cent. for jute. 

11 per cent. for silk. 

It is frequently considered to be 
unnecesary to specify the counts of 
varn in a cloth where the reed and 
pick and weight are given, but it will 
be realized that a wrongly construct- 
ed cloth may be supplied, conform-: 
ing to the latfer requirements, but . 
made from a fine warp and coarse 
weft or vice versa. 


“We Know our Fibre Because 


Style No.1 Seamless Roving 
Can. Patented rolled fibre 
top. Equipped with 6" seam- 
less kicking band. Steel bot- 
tom reinforced with steel 
ring. Style No.2 made with 
Polished steel top. 
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Combination Doffing Car. 
loose box Casters with self-oiling wheels. 


we Make It” 


Has Fixed and 


Style No. 2 Warehouse Truck. 


Steel clad, lined 
Leatheroid Fibre. Steel over wood top rim, Ribbed steel 
bottom band. Caster with self-oiling casters. 


with 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 


1024 Filbert Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLD BY SOUTHERN SUPPLY HOUSES 


Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


43 West 16th St... New York 


Catalog Sent On Request 


Style No. 3 Mill or Factory 
Box. Steel over wood top rim. 
Metal cut-in handle. Hard- 
wood shoes with special stee! 
protecting corners. 


Illustration of special steel! 
protecting corner angle. 
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In all loom-state cloths, and par- 
ficularly in those cloths in which 
no strength is specified, the counts 
of the yarn to be used should be giv- 
en together with the tolerance in 
count variation which will be per- 
mitted. Here again the method of 
testing the counts should be given. 
The methods of testing for counts 
which I would suggest are: In the 
case of cotton fabrics, the samples 
to be tested is thoroughly washed in 
order to remove all size. After 
washing and drving, the sample 
should be exposed in an atmosphere 
of normal average humidity, in or- 
der that it will take up its normal 
amount of moisture. A lengtia of 120 
yards of warp and 240 vards of weft, 
measured at what is judged td be a 
weaving tension, should be taken 
from the cloth and weighed, and ‘he 
counts calculated from the results 
obtained, an allowanee of 2 per cent, 
being made for loss in weight of the 
yarns, both warp and weft, que tu 
washing. 

A tolerance of 2% per cent above 
or below the <peciiied eouats would 
prohably be found to be aceceplable 
to manufacturers of both cotton and 
woolen cloths, but in the ease of 
flax, hemp, and jute, a greater {ol- 
erance, say, of 5 per cent. would 
probably have to be aliowed. 

Finishing Materials. 

It will frequently be found neces- 
sary to specify that certain sebstan- 
ces must not be used in sizing or 
finishing, and it may even be rieces- 
sary to specify the subsiances which 
are to be used. This will o*ten 
pen when the fabries have to be 
proofed or treated in some way, 
since the presence of certain sub- 
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stances may affect the proofing. 

For example, a great deal of 
trouble was experienced during the 
war by aircraft constructors im con- 
nection with a phenomenon common- 
ly known as “bubbly doping.’ It was 
observed that when certain fabries 
were doped, not only did the dope 
fail to dry evenly but, when dry, the 
dope film was full of mimule buobles. 
It was first thought that the trouble 
was due-to the presences of “size” in 
the fabric and in orded to overccme 
this difficulty instructions were. is- 
sued to all the manufacturers of 
aeroplane fabric that the material 
was to be scoured. It was fuuna, 
however, that such seouring «lid not 
overcome the difficulty, and i! was 
eventually suggested that the t: suble 
might be due to unsaponifiahble vals 
in the fabrie produced by the pres- 
ence of such fats in the size soften- 
ing agents used in the weving 
These would not be removed 
the fabric by the ordinary seouring 
process. An exhaustive investiga- 
Lion confirmed that this was in fact 
the cause of the trouble, and inst 
tions were aft once issued to a!!l man- 
ufacturers that all size soflening 
agents were to be free from unsa- 
ponifiable fats and were to be tes:ed 
before use. After this step was tak- 
en the trouble was never again ex- 
perienced, 

Threads Per Inch. 

The threads per inch in both warp 
and weft directions should -peci- 
fied, it being made clear that {ie 
threads per ineh means the threads 
in one inch of the cloth, and nof the 
number of threads which can pe 
seen under a one-inch glass. 

In specifying the width, a toler- 


- 


ance above or below the stated width 
should be permitted so long as the 
average width is equal to that called 
for. This last qualification is necés- 
sary, since I have known instances 
in which a variation of % inch was 
permitted on the width specified, 
and the manufacturer actually made 
his cloth % of an inch narrow. The 
variation to be allowed will vary for 
different materials and _ different 
qualities, but % inch should be suf- 
ficient for all cotton materials, and 
inch sufficient for loom-state wor- 
steds, linens, and silks. 

Weights. 

In fabries in which the counts are 
specified if is not necessary to speci- 
fy a weight, but in all other cloths 
a pure weight should be specified, 
and in this connection I 
tolerance of 2% to 3 per cent. below 
the specified weight should be per- 
mitted. 

Strength.. 

In all finished and in many loom- 
state cloths a strength should be 
specified. not because the strength 
itself is always an important factor, 
but when it is not important the 
strength will generally indicate the 
quality of a material; its resistance 
fo wearing, and, in the case of. a 
finished cloth, show whether it has 
heen weakened in the finishing pro- 
cess. 

It is. highly probable that more 
differences and disputes arise be- 
tween suppliers and consumers on 
the question of sfrength testing than 
on the question of strength testing 
than on all the other tests and in- 
spections which are made on textile 
materials. The reasons for this are 
two-fold: 


think a the test is made. 


7 
(1) One or other party does not 
realize the very great variation 


which will be found from piece to 
piece, and even in different speci- 
mens taken from the same piece of 
the most regularly spun and woven 
material. As a result one frequently 
finds that the strength figures given 
in specifications are the actual aver- 
age results obtained from the test- 
ing of one or two samples. The is- 
sue of such specifications is bound 
to result in endless disputes. 

2) The other reason is due to no 


account being taken in the specifi- 


‘ation. of the various factors which 
influence very considerably the 
strength of textile fabrics. The first 
of these factors the amount of 
moisture in the specimen at the time 
In linen, cotton and 
hemp materials the greater the 
moisture content the higher will be 
the strength, but in silk and woolen 
materials the greater the moisture 
content the lower will be the 
strength. 

There are three methods which 
may be employed to..ensure that 
when tests are made the materials 
shall have a constant moisture con- 
tent, which are: 

a) After the test specimens are 
prepared to the requisite size they 
are soaked in water for two hours, 
after which they are taken from the 
water, excess of adherent. water re- 
moved, and tested immediately. This 
is the most simple method of. en- 
suring a constant. moisture conten! 
in- a material for strength testing. 
The tests are easily made, and no 
elaborate or costly. plant is required. 
It will be.realized, however, that for 

(Continued on Page 10.) 
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Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


Crowding of Threads in a Woven 
Texture. 


Among the several points that a 
superintendent has to consider in or- 
der to produce a perfect woven tex- 
ture is one which is often discard- 
ed. And that is the matter of fore- 
ing too many threads per inch in the 
warp or the filling system. In order 
to arrive at definite conclusion as to 
the number of threads per inch the 
texture will stand and still retain its 
uniformity, feel, perfection of sur- 
face and general condition, several 
factors have to be taken into con- 
sideration. The character of the raw 
material being known, the counts or 
size determined, the amount of 
twist in the ends registered, the 
take-up during the weaving figured 
out, the space which may be cor- 
rectly occupied by the threads of 
the warp and the filling may be cal- 
culated. The difficulty is that some 
men are inclined to begin the cal- 
culations for space for the threads 
before the estimations of the other 
items referred to are made. It is 
even important that the superin- 
tendent go as far as the finishing de- 
partment in his calculations, other- 
wise he may get too few or too many 
threads per inch in his cloth and 
when the shrinkage takes place or 
the goods napped, scoured, or sub- 
jected to other finishing operations, 
the changes brought about in the 
texture may result in a too open 
texture or a too crowded one and 
the required standard of goods will 
be altered. The writer has seen des- 
perate efforts made in the finishing 
room to overcome mis-calcuations of 
threads per inch in cloths. 


On ‘one occasion the management 
made an estimate for too few 
threads in both the warp and the 
filling so that the goods were under 
weight and in an atitempt to make 
up the deficiency by shrinking the 
eoods lengthwise the texture shrunk 
too much in width and the checked 
pattern was distorted by the squares 
shrinking in width thereby giving 


them such an oblong appearance 
that the commission house which 


had ordered the goods required a 
liberal discount on the price. On 
another oceasion the management 
had undertaken to erowd so many 
threads per inch in the warp and the 
filling that when the goods were fin- 
ished they proved to be bulky, stiff, 
hard and wrinkly. If the goods are 
required for hard wear then the 
number of threads per inch can be 
elose. But of course, the number of 
threads per inch in either the warp 
or the filling depends upon the 
points mentioned above, such as the 
sizes, counts, weave, raw material, 
twist in the ends, ete. In Figure 1 is 
shown a section of a weave which is 
free of crowding, and the threads 
adjust themselves readily. In the 
sample in Figure 2 the reverse con- 
ditions are shown for the warp 
threads are so closely packed to- 
gether that the fabric releves. itself 
by curling. Pressing in the finishing 
may overcome a condition like this, 


Cotton 
SKA 
Mohair 


dd ¥ 3 
rig 3 
but if it is very intense the irregu- tending entirely across the scale 
larity will return as soon as the being one sixty-fourth of an inch 
cloth is. free. 2 apart. and the lines extending be- 
Roughness of the Surface of the tween mark of the distance just one 


Yarns Concerned. 
Some superintendents have a chart 
with which they are able to deter- 
mine the sizes, eounts and rough- 
ness of the surface of the different 
varns. 
One of these charts for ascertain- 
ing the sizes and counts of yarns 
by measurements on an inscribed 
scale is shown in Figure 3. A chart 
of this kind ean be cut out by any 
machinist of a mill or something of 
the kind can be purchased ready 
marked from dealers in artists’ in- 
struments. The writer has seen a 
scale of this kind made from hard- 
wood, although a steel one is better 
and more lasting as well as more re- 
liable as the marks on a wooden sur- 
face might be altered by conditions 
of wear and shrinkage of the wood 
The scale in the drawing is shown 
under enlarged conditions so that 
the marks can be more readily de- 
termined and because of the enlarg- 
ed proportions of the samples. of 
yarns. The lines for measuring pur- 
poses are in two sizes, the ones ex- 


half this width. Hence we find that 
the given sample of the fine silk 
thread is not quite one sixty-fourth 
of an inch in diameter and when the 
calculations are made for using it 
with others in a woven texture this 
allowance of space can be made for 
it. But a sample of cotton thread 
from a- lot intended for weaving into 
cloth will register more in the pro- 
portions of surface it covers on the 
scale and a greater allowance will 
have to be made for it in caleulat- 
ing the number of threads per inch 
to be woven, otherwise there will be 
crowding of the ends. This greater 
allowance, of course means fewer 
threads per inch. While a consid- 
erable number of threads per inch 
may be used if the fine, silk ends 
compose the warp or the filling, the 
number must be reduced if the 
larger cotton or other kinds of 
threads are to be employed. 

A batch of mohair yarns may be 
still Jarger in. efreumference the 


increased size may be ascertained by 
Then comes 


the use of the seale. 


the 


the size that the worsted thread may 
he, followed by the wool and shoddy 
ends. There are simply average 
sizes that come to hand when calcu- 
lating on the sizes and counts of the 
different lots. It can be seen by 
these samples that when the fine silk 
threads are used a large number 
may be employed per inch, while if 
{the lot is of the shoddy order, the 
number of threads per inch in both 
warp and the filling are necessarily 
considerable restricted in number 
There are conditions that reduce 
circumference of all threads, 
such for example, as the sizing used 
in dressing the warps. The sizing 
causes, the loose fibers to close in on 
the main body of the strand and this 
tends to reduce the circumference. 
The circumference may also be re- 
duced if more twist is put in, as a 
loosely twisted thread will always 
seem larger than the hard twisted 
one: The matter of tension to which 
the warp threads are put in weaving 
also requires consideration. If the 
fension is unduely great, as some- 
times is necessary in certain fabrics 
the increased strain will draw the 
ends out a little longer and simual- 
taneously reduce the circumference 
of the body to correspond. 


Chile Takes Small Quantities of 
American Clothing. 


Punta Arenas imports of all class- 
es of ready-made outer garments for 
men and boys in 1920 were valued 
af $343,118, normal exchange, and 
imports for women and girls at 
136,169, normal exchange. Consul 
Brady reporting to the Department 
of Commerce says that this district 
with less than one per cent of the 
total Chilean population took 69 per 
cent of all the ready-made made 
woolen outer garments for men and 
boys imported in 1920. Of the total 
Chilean imports in 1920 the United 
Kingdom supplied over 50 per cent, 
Argentina, 36 per cent, and the. 
United States less than three per 
cent, 


Veneer Packing Cases 
are lighter and stronger 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. Their ex- 
treme lightness saves 20 to 80 lbs. 
in freight on every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch boards, 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. 

Write For Prices and Samples 
Our Prices are Convincing 

Our Service is Quick 
Wilts Veneer Lo., Richmond, Va. 
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Cotton Brokers 
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Six Sound Reasons Why 


The American Cotton Exchange 
Full Worthy Patronage 


The “AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE” is the only Cotton Exchange in the 
United States chartered for the purpose of buying and selling cotton in both Spots 
and Futures in lots of 10 BALES and multiples thereof. 


The “AMERICAN” is also the only Cotton Exchange in the seins whose con- 
— tracts call for delivery to be made in the ten most advantageously located cities of 
the South in addition to New York. The great value of this plan is too apparent to 
require detailed comment here. 


After a little over two years the “AMERICAN” has achieved exactly that which ~ 
THE LARGEST COTTON EXCHANGE IN AMERICA had accomplished at the end 
of its twenty-third year, the memberships on the “AMERICAN” — today for the 
_ Same price as those on the older exchange sold at that time. 


The volume of business transacted on the floor of the “AMERICAN” daily, 
weekly and monthly has made the marvelous increase of OVER 3,000 per cent in 


just two years, proving beyond all dispute that the Exchange is fully meeting a long 
felt commercial need. | 


The “AMERICAN” owns and occupies its own office building in the financial cen- 
ter of New York City, and in addition to being self-supporting is even now making sub- 
stantial net profits—and remember only a good beginning has been made. 


CHARTERED by the State of New York, efficiently guided by officials whose 
many years’ practical experience with every phase of cotton, from planting to man- 
ufacturing, gives them mature executive judgment, and embracing numerous active 
members of proven capacity and trustworthiness as brokers, THE AMERICAN COT- 
TON EXCHANGE is deserving of the support of all who are interested in Cotton. 


OF INTEREST TO ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN COTTON | 


Any of the Members of THE AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE, Inc., listed 
below will be glad to open up negoiations with Mill Owners, Planters, Merchants and 
Cotton Factors with reference to handling their “Hedges” in any amounts from ten 
bales up on a marginal basis of TEN DOLLARS per bale. These firms will also fur- 
nish FREE Weekly Market Letters, and gladly give the highest Banking and Com- 
mercial Ratings. 


J. 8. Oliver & Co. 3 Martin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. 116 Broad St. 
New York New York | 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton Exchange Clearing 
Association, Inc. ) 
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Tests for Textile Materials. 


(Continued from Page 7.) 
certain proofed and finished fabrics 
in which certain substances have 
been used this method of testing 
cannot be employed. | 

(b) Another method whieh is 
sometimes adopted.is to dry the pre- 
pared test specimens at a temper- 
ature of 275 degrees F. for 2% hours. 
The specimens are then platéd in a 
desiccator and allowed to cool. Af- 
ter cooling they are taken rapidly 
from the desiccator one by one and 
tested immediately. The object of 
this method is to test the specimen 
in an absolutely dry condition, but 
it will. be found that the specimen 
does take up a certain amount of 
moisture from the time itis taken 
from the desiccator and fived in the 
jaws of the tésting machine. It 
not so simple a method as the wet 
method, but if is a most useful test 
to apply to fabrics which have to be 
treated with rubber and then vul- 
canized, since the temperature at 
which the specimens are dried is the 
temperature of vuleanization. With 
this method as with the former cer- 
tain proofed and finished materials 
cannot be tested, .sinee the physical 
properties of certain of the sub- 
stances employed will be consider- 
ably changed at a temperature much 


~ 


lower than 275 degrees F. 


is 


‘c) The third method is one 
which is suitable for all materials 


whether in the loom state, finished 
or proofed. It is to keep the at- 
mosphere of the room in which the 
samples are exposed previous to test- 
ing and in which the testing is car- 
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ried out in a constant condition of 
humidity. The relative humidity 
should be that at which the various 
textile materials in the grey state 
will contain their normal amount 
of moisture, and should be about 70 
per cent. When the relative humid- 
ity falls below 70 per cent some 
means should be employed to mix 
water vapor with the air, and when 
it goes above 70 per cent to dry the 
air. Proofed and finished fabrics 
will not necessarily contain . their 
normal amount of moisture at this 
degree of humidity, since this will 
depend on the deliquescent nature of 
the substances employed in finishing 
and proofing, but the tests will be 
strictly comparable when the same 
substances have been used in finish- 
ing and proofing. This is the meth- 
od employed at the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce testing house, 
and since its adoption there, as a 
number of American testing houses. 

The next factor which influences 
considerably the strength of a fabric 
is the type of machine on which the 
tests are made. There are two 
types of machines employed for this 
purpose in this country: (a) ma- 
chines in which the traveling jaw is 
pulled out at a constant speed; and 
‘b) machines in which the load is 
applied to the fabric at a constant 
rate. 

The rate at which a specimen is 
doaded considerably influences its 
breaking load. When a high rate of 
loading employed the breaking 
laad will be found to be greater than 
when a low rate is employed. 

The most satisfactory constant 
rate of loading machine employed 


1S 


for fabric testing has to be kept in 
equilibrium by the operator turning 
a hand-wheel, and the accuracy of 
the testing depends to a great ex- 
tent on his skill and carefulness. 
Anyone who has actually made large 
numbers of tests on this machine 


will agree that exceptionally great 


care must be exercised in order to 
Obtain satisfactory tests with the 
machine. For investigation work in 
which it is desirable to compare ma- 
terials of greatly different strengths, 
structures, weights and elasticities, 
this is the only type machine on 
which truly comparable results will 
be obtained. 

For contractural testing, however, 
in which material is tested against 
specification figures and where the 
results obtained are to be compar- 
able only with those obtained on 
similar materials, I should advocate 
the use of machines, the moving 
jaws of which have a constant rate 
of traverse. The rate of traverse 
of the traveling jaw should be speci- 
fied and is generally 18 inches -per 
minute. I advocate the use of this 
type of machine because very little 
is left to the skill of the tester ex- 
cept the fixing of the specimen in 
the jaws. If a constant rate of load- 
ing machine were made in which 
the extension of the test: specimen 
could be taken-up by some means 
other than a handwheel it would 
certainly be much superior to either 
of the machines mentioned. 

In specifying a strength for a fab- 


ric the size of the test specimens 


to be used should be specified, and 
a very useful purpose would be 
served by some authority if they 
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would or could standardize this size. 
Today fabrics are tested on all sizes 
of test specimens fro 1 in. wide by 
30 in. long to 6 5-8 in. wide by 7 in. 
long. -Sometimes the length which 
is given is not the length between 
the jaws but the overall length which 
includes the portion of the fabric 
which is clamped in the jaws. Soa 
long as the length between the jaws 
is given it is not necessary to speci- 
fy the overall length, providing suf- 
ficient. material is left’ at each end 
to permit of the sample being fixer. 
fairly and securely in the jaws. 


In 1910, an investigation was car- 
ried out at the National Physica! 
Laboratory in order to investigate | 
the effect on the breaking load of 
different dimensions of test speci- 
mens. It was found as a result of 
this investigation that (1). the 
strength of a specimen decreases as 
its length increases and as its width 
increases; (2) -the decrease of 
strength is no longer operative after 
the specimen: has reached the di- 
mensions of about 2 in. wide by 7 
in. long. I would therefore recom- - 
mend that all cloths be tested on 
specimens 2 in. wide by 7 in. between — 
the jaws and that the specifications 
state the speeimens be eut 2% in} 
and that they be frayed down on 
either side to the desired width. 
Six warp and six weft specimens, no 
two containing the same longitudinal 
thread, should be tested from each 
sample, when it will be found.that 
a fair average strength of the ma-- 
terial will be obtained. In specifying 
the strength it should be given as 
lbs. ._per im. width whatever the. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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‘ROM sun-up to sun-down, 
and far into the night when 
necessary, SHAM BOW Shuttles 
keep ‘‘everlastingly on the job”. 


Every part of a SHAMBOW 


Each SHAMBOW Shuttle passes a close final inspection, and in 
every detail must reach the ‘“SHAMBOW Standard’’ to get by. 


fit, etc., must be in 


and requirements. 


Your shuttle bill will be smaller 
‘Your interruptions will be fewer 
Your production will be greater 

Your product will be better 


if you standardize on 


Shambow 
---the Custom Built Shuttle 


Shambow Shuttle Com 
Woonsocket, R. I., U. S. 


John C. Shambow, Pres. & Treas. 


A, 


Shuttle is made under our own 
roof and measurements, spindle 


with customers’ specifications 


pany 


H. H. Ullman, V-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


exact accord 
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EXHIBITION 


An 
Invitation Under Auspices 

NATIONAL 
‘ | . ASSOCIATION 


eC HE SUCCESS of the last ex- . UNDERWEAR 


> 


hibition was so pronounced 

ris that many of the exhibitors have g 

already hled their applications 

“. for the coming Exposition. 

4 A Before the official allotment of space 3 

is made, however, the National Asso- 

ciation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers extends a most cordial 
invitation to all Knitting Machinery, 
Manufacturers of every character, 
Hosiery, Yarn and Mill Equipment | 
makers, to participate jn this exhibit | 
| and partake of the numerous benefits AT 
to be derived — new business — new PH LADE LPHIA 


friends — new ideas — renewal of old | 
acquaintances; all essential to a suc- APRII »-6 


cessful and up-to-date business house, 9 3 

UNDER THE 

PERSONAL DIRECTION 

OF be. 

CHESTER I. CAMPBELL 

ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF EXPOSITION 
5 PARK SQUARE BOSTON MASS. 
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HERE’S one quality only 
Excelsior Needles - and that, 
the best We can make. 


None almost aia none “good 
enough.” 


Making needles to an unvarying 
standard of excellence has been the 
biggest factor in our continued growth 
for the past half century. 


© thoroughly are the 
standards of dimen- 
sion and finish main- 
tained through all. the 
branches of the Torring- 
ton Company that wheth- 
er you buy Torrington 
Needles in Buenos Aires, 
Philadelphia or Notting- 
ham, you will find the 
quality uniformly excel- 
lent. 


TORRIN GTON COMPANY 


— EXCELSIOR PLANT 


TORRINGTON ,.CONN. 


C. B. BARKER & CO., LTD. MANUFACTURERS SUPPLIES CO., 
140-144 W. 2end STREET, CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS., 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Knit 


British 


Foreign Trade in Knit 
Goods. 

The United Kingdom oceupies a 

dominating position in supplying the 

world with wool knit hosiery, ac- 


cording to the Textile Division of 


the Department of Commerce. In 
the field of eotton hosiery and tn- 


derwear the United Kingdom is an 


importer rather than an exporter. 
purchasing large quantities of these 
goods from the United States, 
nevertheless, British exports of col- 
ton- knit goods are the Secandinay ian 
countries, continental Europe, and 
the British colonial possessions. 

Exports of British knit goods for 
the first half of 1922 over January- 
June, 1921, figures, as recrded in the 
following table, show very substan- 
tial increases: 

British Exports of Knit Goods. 

Knitted, netted or chocheted goods 
—stockings and hose—of cotton, or 
of which the chief value is cotton, 
dozen pairs, unit of six months end- 
ing June, 1921, 262,797; six months 
ending June, 122, 303,359. 

Of wool, or of which the chief 
value is wool, dozen paids, six 
months ending June 1921, 519,016: 
six months ending June, 1922, 1,498,- 
944, 

‘Underwear and fancy hosiery—of 
cotton, or of which the chief value 
is cotton, dozens, six months ending 
June, 1921, 101,424: six months end- 
ing June, 1922. 178,598. 

Of wool, or of which the chief 
value is wool, dozens, six months 
ending June, 1921, 87,6038; six months 
ending June, 1922, 185,042. 

Gloves—of woven fabric, dozen 
pairs, six months ending June, 1921, 
28,057; six months ending June, 1922, 
63,761, 

Coupled with this expansion of the 
export trade have been decided re- 
ductions in average unit prices of 
53 per cent on woolen underwear, 
38.5 per cent on. cotton underwear, 
29.4 per cent on woolen hosiery, 27.8 
per cent on cotton hosiery, and 18.4 
per cent on gloves of woven fabrics 
In. these computations due allow- 
ance for pound exchange improve- 
ment and possible changes in the 
types of knit goods exported, govern- 
ed by style and other influences 
should be made. 

Rapid recovery by the British woo! 
knit goods trade from the depres- 
sion of 1921 is foreshadowed in the 
return to something like a: normal 
volume, compared with pre-war 
years, in the exportation of wool 
knit goods. The export of 1,498,914 
pairs of woolen stockings and hose 
in the six months ending June, 1922, 
against 519,016 dozen pairs in 1921, 
represents an increase of 188.8 per 
cent, and exports of woolen under- 
wear have more than doubled. 

Imports of knit goods, particular- 
ly hosiery, cotton underwear and 
gloves, recorded very 
increases in 1922. The greater par! 


of British imports of cotton hosiery 
and underwear come from the Unit- 
ed States, while woolen hosiery and 
underwear are purchased 


largely 


Goods Section 


substantial 
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from continental Europe, and cotton 
knit gloves from Germany and Ja- 
pan according to latest official sta- 
tistics. Average unit prices for the 
first half of 1922 as compared with 
1921, registered the following de- 
clines: Woolen hosiery 55.8 per cent. 
woolen underwear, 42 per cent, cot- 
lon hosiery 40.9 per cent, cotton un- 
derwear 27.8 per cent, and cotton 


gloves 27.2 per cent. 


Knitted Novelties Get Attention at 
| Palace Fair. 

Most of the orders for various 
{[ypes of knit goods placed at or as 
a result of the National Merchandise 
Fair at Grand Central Palace are 
for novelties, and there is little at- 
tention being paid to staple mer- 
chandise, according to exhibitors. 

This tendeney is seen in business 
in hosiery, underwear and outer- 
wear, it is. reported. Women’s 
goods are naturally affected more 
than men's lines by this demand for 
novelties, although men’s novelties, 
especially in gold and sport hose, 
are receiving attention that is. de- 
nied to staples.. | 

While there are some who state 
that they are entirely dissatisfied 
with the results of the ‘fair, others 
are just as enthusiastic, and dis- 


play sheaves of orders that, they ex- | 


plain, more than pay for the expen- 
ses of the display. New ideas in col- 
ors and color combinations, 
cuts, models and decorations find *the 
buyers in a receptive mood, it is re- 
ported; and prices seem to be of 
secondary consideration. 

The lack of attention ‘to staple 
goods is explained by. sellers and 
buyers by the fact that the buyers 
are present at the fair to pick up 
things that they would be liable to 
miss otherwise, and that they can 
and will, fill their staple require- 
ments in the showrooms later. 


Canvassers Price More Than Hosiery 
Stores. 
Commentingon the selling of hos- 
iery by means of canvassers making 
house to house sales, the current is- 
sue of the special news letter of the 
National Association of Hsiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers Says: 
“A manufacturer of ladies’ seam- 
less silk hosiery relates that some 


days ago he was in a Broadway 
store of the United Cigars Stores 


Co., when a canvasser for an éstab- 
lishment selling to the consumer en- 
tered and showed samples of seam- 
less-made with all the marks of the 
full fashioned. The canvasser, after 
telling of the wonderful wearing 
quality of the stockings, applied the 
nail file test to prove his essertions. 
The hosiery manufacturer was a 
patient listener to the salesman’s 
representations, and was especially 
interested in the nail file test, hav- 
ing read the recent Thieme expose 
of the trick. While examining the 
stockings to ascertain how they had 
stood the rasping of the file, he ob- 
served that they bore a mark clearly 


new 


BRINTON RIBBERS 


possess all modern improve- 
ments, including selvage welt, 
French welt, double knee, 
dogless and stripping attach- 
ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 


Built in all sizes, for all class- 
es of rib work. 


Wealso build hosiery knitters 
and Body machines for un- 
derwear and various other 
circular machines forall kinds 
of knitted articles. 


Samples and Prices on Request 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


| 
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Chauncey A. Williams 


Everything In 


Latch Needles 


Factory and Main Office: MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Philadelphia Office—40 South 7th Street — 


4% 


Makers of ‘‘CAW’”’ Brand Needles 


John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 


Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
loopers into the 
two - thread 
loopers. 


showing they were made im his mill 
The canvasser sold a quarter dozen 
each to two persons in the cigar 
store, getting $5 for three pairs in a 
dainty box. Less than a business 
block distant an identical: stocking 
was on sale at $1.25 a pair, and in 
another store at $1.50. 

“A Broadway store in the down- 
town district of New York last week 
was making a drive with mercerized 
golf stockings at $1.15 a pair. The 
store window was full of them. In 
the office of a selling dgent for a mill 
not two blocks away, an even better 
stocking of the identical type was be- 
ing offered fo jobbers at $4.25 a doz- 
en. Unless the jobber who sold to 
the retailer referred to was unusual- 
ly liberal to himself the retailer 
could not have paid more than $6 a 
dozen. At $1.15 a pair—$13.80 a doz- 
en—he was taking down a profit of 
130. per cent—and manufacturers are 
told the trade cannot pay prices bas- 
ed on raw materials costs; that the 
consumer is rebelling against values. 
No wonder, when fixed on such a 
margin as in the case of the Broad- 
way store. A leading expert hosiery- 
man of New York who inspected the 
stockings, read the price ticket and 
knows mill prices is authority for 
the foregoing and his report has been 
ehecked up and found correct.” 


Novelty 
Selling. 


Heather and Hosiery is 


Business is rather quiet in staple 
hosiery lines at present, with most 
interest centered around the novel- 
ty offerings for fall. Heathers, silk 
and wool, wool and fine cashmere 
novelties are being bought in good 
volume, both by jobbers and retail- 
ers, sellers report. Silk and wool 
mixtures around $9 a dozen seem to 
represent the popular grades. 

The bogie of long skirts has little 
terror for the majority of hosiery 
sellers in this market. They were at 
first inclined to worry over the pos- 
sibilities that the proposed new 
styles woud effectively decrease the 
demand for sport hosiery, but later 
events have proven this theory un- 
founded. ‘To begin with, it is ex- 
plained, skirts are not as short as 
was predicted, the 


draped panels, which have practical- 
ly no value in keeping the wearers’ 
legs warm. In the second place, low 
shoes will be worn this winter, and 
with this combination to represent 
popular demand the retailers are 
going right ahead with their pur- 
chasing of heavy sport hose for this 
winter. 

At the same time there is notice- 
able a growing demand for silks, 
which does not seem to be cutting 
into the heather business at all. If 


is thought by many sellers that this 


demand for silks is due in a sense to 
a desire to be prepared in case the 
new spirts should possibly affect 
sport hose, and also to a theory that 
the new skirts. will permit women 
to wear silk hosiery on mild days 
during the winter, so that it is ex- 
pected that many wearers will al- 
ternate, wearing heathers on cold 


days and silk on warmer days, thus 
creating a good 
_ Ly pes. 

There is little doing in the staple 
markets. 


market for both 


Men's cotton hosiery is 


appearance of 
length being given by the use of long 
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selling fairly well in the cheaper 
grades, around 95c for 176-needle 
goods; but although there is a fair. 
demand for artificial silks in some 
of the rural districts, full-fashioned 
silk and heather hosiery are the only 
women's lines enjoying any active 
demand now, it is reported. 

While some houses are now show- 
ing their lines for next spring, they 
are not doing much business for ad- 
vance delivery yet, they state. Oth- 
er houses report that they will not 
show their new lines until after 
Labor Day, as it is not believed, 
judging from statements made by 
the buyers themselves, that the buy- 
ers will be in the market for spring 
goods until next month, and many 
of them declare that they are going 
to do much toward filling in their 
fall requirements for the next 
couple of weeks. 


French Mills Need Cotton. 


As soon as the size and quality of 
the new crop of American cotton is 
ascertained every cotton mill in: 
France will be in the market, accord-— 
ing to Edouard F. Corblet, head of 
a colton importing house of Havre, 
France, who is in New Orleans mak- 
ing a study of the cotton situation. 

“Every cotton mill in France is 
doing well,” he said, “and if ex- 
change remains at 12 francs to thie 
dollar the future will be assured of 
success. 


“The mills under stable exchange 
rates and a good idea of crop con- 
ditions will know what to do and 
where.to buy. But if exchange raics 
fluctuate; the mills will be forced 
into a policy of procrastination, and 
when they do buy it would be only in 
small lots of about 50 bales, whereas 
under firm conditions they would 
buy in lots of 1,000 bales. 


“The latest Government, figures 
show the crop in America this year 
too small for world consumption. 
and I am afraid that prices will be 
high next spring. The more expn- 
sive the cotton, the lower the grades 
that will be bought, but ihey niust 
purchase heavily as all the mills 
have to be kept running to supply 
the demand for merchandise, 

“Most of the war damaged mills of 
Northern France have been rebui!t 
and are in operation. 


A New Canadian Flax Industry. 


Consul Cochran in a report to the 
Department of Commerce staies that 
an investigation which may dupli- 
cate Ireland’s flax industry in Can- 
ada is now being conducted by Irish 
manufacturers. Unrest in Ireland 
has practically brought the whole 
industry to a standstill and mills are 
idle because of a lack of raw ma- 
terial. The investigators expect to 
make an exhaustive survey of Can- 
adian labor conditions and the adap- 
tability of flax to the soils. . This 
may mean, the development of a 
new agricultural interest in the Do- 
minion, if the Canadian farmers are 
willing to undertake the cultivation 
of flax. It is possible that large 
numbers of experts, not only in the 
growing of flax but in its handl ng 
and preparation for the mills also, 
will be brought to Canada from Ire- 
land. 
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BANNER 


FULL AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 


Speed Production 
Simplicity Quality 
All 
Sizes Guages 


We are now prepared to make prompt deliveries on 
two new modles, the Banner Spring Beard Needle and 
the Banner Split-Foot machines, built in sizes 3 1-4” 
3 1-2” and 3 3-4”, either 48 or 54 guage. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 


PAWTUCKET, R. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHATTANOOGA OFFICE 


Colonial Trust Bldg. | James Building . 
Rooms 208-9-10 Rooms 912-13 
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The subject of coal supplies and 
the quality of coal secured is of 
especial interest at this time. The 
importance of using the same effi- 
cient methods in purchasing coal as 
are used in buying machinery cr 
supplies is shown in the following 
abstracts from an address by Hubb 
Bell before the American Soeiciy of 
Testing Materials at a meeting some 
time ago. 

It is remarkable that in. many 
large manufacturing concerns in this 
country, where every attention’ is 
given to systematizing and regulat- 
ing the departments, little, if anv, 
consideration is given to natural re- 
sources, such as coal, the economi- 
cal consumption of which is «ne 
the most vital questions in the gen- 
eration of power. The first cost of 
the fuel, its adaptability to the fur- 
nace and economic firing by. the 
fireman, in a great many instances 
make or break competition and 
profits. 

In the production of steam the 
first cost of the manufacturer a) ses; 
where his initial loss begins and here 
50 per cent of his outlay is invested, 
inasmuch as 50 per cent of tae pow- 
er generation is in the coal pile be- 
fore the coal is fired. Iherefore, 
the question that confronts the wide- 
awake president or general manager 
of up-to-date commercial industries 
is how, under their present coadi- 
tions, they are to increase [he eifi- 
ciency and at the same time reduce 
the cost. of their power preduction. 

The answer to this question can 
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Buying Coal by Specifications 


be ascertained only by careful fests 
of the boiler plant under aslual 
operating conditions; such tests to 
be conducted by a competent engi- 
neer, who will determine, drastically 
and scientifically, what can be ex- 
pected of the plant in svajunetion 
with the different grades of fuel 
available in the market, also the 
most economical methods of firing 
and the cost of producing power un- 
der the existing conditions. 

When this is done, the manufac- 
turer is confronted with the bare 
facts of having used many pounds 
of coal and having produced so 
much measurable work. It then 
becomes a matter of simple arith- 
metic for him to establish a defini 
cost for his power production. Tis 
test, followed up by systematic daily 
reports from the boiler room, will 
give the operator such an under- 
standing of the relative value of 
horsepower that it will enable him 
fo locate the cause instantly, when 
excessive rates become apparent and 
the power department has passed 
the economical point, because it is 
a well known fact that loss of steaia, 
elinker trouble and excess coal con- 
sumption have, in: the. majority af 
cases, proved to be plant defes. and 
operation rather than a poor grad. 
of coal. It then becomes the duty 
of every operating engineer ic. fur- 
nish such data as may be requiced 
for this purpose, and to familiarize 
himself with the practice and meth- 
ods involved, wherein Le can lind 


the plant. 


out for himself just what his boiler 
room is doing. 

The engineer who pruduces the 
most power for the leas! money is 
invariably the man wh» 1s giving 
this question the most considera- 
tion. The majority of manufactur- 
ing concerns have installed certain 
boilers and appliances which, to the 
mind of the constructing engia2er, 
at the time the plant was built, 
were best suited to the purpose for 
which they were designed. 

Owing to the oeost of installation 
and so forth, it is, in most cases, up 
lo the operating engineer fo make 
the best of the installation as he 
finds it, although it might often 
prove more economical by which he 
is employed to completely ~em»del 
Unfortunately, this is 
usually out of the question owing 
(o the necessary investment of the 
extra capital. However, this plaut! 
has its gait and this gait can he 
found and the maximum point of 
economy determined. 


Whether the plant is hand fired, 
or mechanical stokers are used; or 
Whether the steam producer is a 
horizontal return-tubular 5viler or 
a water tube boiler, the engineer is 
given charge of the plant and is ex- 
pected to produce the best possible 
results under the existing civcum- 
stances. This may or may not be 


true economy, but it is nevertheless 


a glaring fact which faces eighty per 
cent of the stationary engineers. 
Again, if must be borne in minu 
that the purchasing of the fue!, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
is done by a purchasing agent whose 
business is to buy coal as theaply 
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as possible, regardless of !ype and 
quality. It is usually not the fuel 
that gives the most heat per ton, but 
the eoal that gives the most Sulk 
cular conditions; but he ean do this 
only after testing the several grades 
which are at the disposal of the 
purchasing agent. 
per dollar that is 
the engineer for steam producing 
purposes. This point often wcrks a 
hardship on the engineer and fire- 
man and is one of the most vital 
questions of boiler room «conomy, 
over which unfortunately the uver- 
age engineer has no control, The 
man who controls the burning of 
the coal and is responsible for it 
should have a voice in deftermming 
which fuel, aft the marke! price, is 
best adapted to his needs. 


With these facts in mind assume, 
for example, a boiler room of three 
to five boilers, of either ihe ‘vater 
tube or horizontal return-tubular 
type, hand fired, properly instailed, 
equipped with the necessary auxi- 
liaries, and in charge of a competent 
and wide-awake stationary engine.r, 
a man of common sense, ability and 
experience in boiler room practice. 
These are the first essentials of 
boiler room economy. 

The next question to take up is 
the purchasing of fuel. To be able 
to produce the best results, the pur- 
chasing agent should be in close 
touch with the engineer anu thev to- 
gether should pass upon the chuice 
of the fuel supply. The former is 
thoroughly in touch with the mar- 
ket conditions and wiih the d.'Terent 
grades of fuel at his disposai; the 
latter, on the other hand, from his 


turned over to 


In every Slasher 


Room there is an 


SLASHER ROOM SAXON MILLS 


is that all steam is properly exhausted through one tube. 


water from dripping on the yarn while drying, but also reduces very materially the 
temperature in the SLASHER ROOM. 


Consider your Slasher Room—then write our Service Department 


R. O. PICKENS SLASHER HOOD CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Better Slasher Room Conditions 


excessive amount of heat and moisture due to 
the sizing and drying of the yarn. 


When this heat and moisture is not 
properly exhausted, efficient and sat- 
isfactory work cannot be accomplish- 


ed. 


One of the many advantages to be 
obtained when you install 


Pickens 


This not only prevents 
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experience in burning = various 
grades of coal, can supply the prac- 
tical information as to which fuel is 
the best to be used under the parti 
will bring even higher returns. 

It has been a surprise to a great 
many managers and purchasing 
agenis, when this has been done, to 
learn that such a study of fuel 
values, made at each individual 
plant, has resulted in a saving--as 
great as 25 per cent in fuel consump- 
tion, with corresponding decreased 
cost of freight, handling of ash and 
plant efficiency. 

The last vear or so I have been 
fortunate enough to go through sey- 
eral hundred specifieations for the 
purchase of coal. They have been 


so widely diversified that it is al- 
most impossible to give a_ direct 
The wise purchasing agent, hav- 


ing Classified the several grades of 
as far 
as prices are concerned, calls in the 
service of a competent enginrering 
chemist, who analyzes the fuel and 
advises him as to iis constituents. 
This, then, establishes a compara- 
tive standard of analysis for each of 
the grades of fuel and gives the 
buyer an insight into the quality 
of the commodity he is buying, be. 
sides establishing a basis upon which 
he can place his contract with the 
coal company supplying the fuel and 
thereby compel the shipper to fur- 
nish, during the life of that con- 
tract, a uniform quality of coal with- 


“in reasonable limits. 


This is as far as the purchasing 
agent can go for the present, and is 
only one-half of the problem in the 
placing of his fuel contraec{. With 
information in hand the pur- 
ehasing agent orders sample cars of 


“the several grades under considera- 


to the 
practical 


tion and turns them over 
operating engineer for 
tests, to determine which coal will 
work to the best advantage under 
his particular conditions. 

The results of these tests, when 
reduced to an evaporation from and 
at 212 degrees Fahrenheit and refer- 
red to the different costs per ton. 
will give the engineer and the pur- 
chasing agent a definite comparison 
of the commercial value to them of 
the respective fuels. Moreover, with 
the results of the tests, together 
with his knowledge of the fuel, the 
purehasing agent is in a position to 
place his contract to be best advan- 
tage and wtih precision, putting the 
responsibility upon the engineer to 
produce results. 

The purchasing agent lets if be 
known to the different coal com- 
panies who are selling coal in his 
district that his concern in the 
market for a certain tonnage of a 
certain grade of coal, clearly stating 
his requirements as to delivery, pay- 
ments, efc., specifying that the coal 
which he wishes the companies to 
bid upon shall be guaranteed {o 
maintain a specific analysis. To this 
inquiry some 15 coal companies pu! 
in their bids, together with a guar- 
anteed analysis. After investigating 
these the purchasing agent cults 
down the number probable sucess- 
ful applicants, so to three. 

Having reached this point, the 
purchasing agent orders a sample 
car from each of these three com- 
panies..for test. purposes,.and.turns 


Is 


them over to his engineer to decide 
which is the best for the plant under 
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existing circumstances. This is 
far as the purchasing agent can go 
for the present: the proposition is 
now up to the engineer to determine 
the commercial efficiency of 
three grades under consideration for 
this plant. 

In buying an automobile, a pump 
or a generator, the purchaser usu- 
ally exhausts the possibility of the 
make under consideration, and be- 
cause of the lump sum costs gives 
rigid instructions regarding the in- 
telligent operation of the machine 
In the purchase or fuel, whose cost 
is no less and usually many times 
greater, only extended over a con- 
tinuous period, a corresponding in- 
vestigation and regular supervision 
analysis of any individual one. In 
formulating specifications, it is nee- 
essarv that the mechanical engineer 


as 


and the echemist arrive at definite 
conclusion as to the basis upon | 
which specifications should be 


drawn and incorporating this basis 
into a general specification which 
will suit each particular plant. In 
other words, no one set of specifica- 
tions will do for all plants. There- 
fore, the chief points to be taken in- 
fo consideration are the different 
coals available in each territory 
where the plant is located, their 
adaptability to the furnace, and 
their relative cost as refered to 
their performance. 

These questions should be decided 
after careful fuel tests, by the me- 
chanical engineer in charge of the 
plant with the assistance of a chem- 
ist. When these two have jointly 
derived the opinion of the several 
grades of eoal under considefation 
then, and then only, can they draw 
up a specification which will be ac- 
ceptable to both the coal man and 
the purchasing agent. 

Coal is a mineral; if is not a man- 
ufactured product. You will, there- 
fore, find fluctuations in all mines, 
over which the mining companies 
have no control. Bearing this in 
mind, and in conjunction with a me- 
chanical engineer and a chemist 
specifications should be drawn up 
allowing a reasonable leeway. When 
this is adhered to, I believe that. a 
satisfactory basis for buying coal on 
specifications can be reached, and 
can be reached, and that there is no 


coal company that would not be 
glad to sell coal on such a basis 


Lyon Silk Market Affected by Arti- 
ficial Silks. 


Recent strides made in the manu- 
facture of artificial silks in France 


and abroad are occasioning some 
concern in the Lyon silk market, 
Vice Consul Fullerton informs the 


Department of Commerce. Heavier 
silk. goods are expected to have a 
vogue in the fall and the Lyon mar- 
ket for metal trimmings and bead 
work is reported to be excellent. 

With te initiative of the general 
government, a lace school has re- 
cently been opened at Hanoi, Indo- 
China, under the imstruetion of an 
old pupil of the course in design of 
the Chambre Syndicale of laces and 
embroideries. This establishment 
aims to develop a taste for this ins 
dustry among the natives, which, it 
is estimated, could provide work for 
150,000 women. 


the 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling = 
Starch is offered to the textile industry. 


Being the pioneers:in the manufacture of Thin Boiling Starches, 
we are gratified at the widespread recognition they have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our knowl- 
edge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


1922 Fall Season Card of the Textile Color Card Ass’n 
THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 


For Matching 
Mode 


Shades 


Our highly developed service laboratories 
are prepared to furnish formulas for the 
duplication of any of these shades on your 
material. Every different- fabrie or 
material requires a little different treatment 
or perhaps a different selection of colors 
and very often the fastness requirements 
for one line are entirely different than for 
another. We are prepared to submit for- 
mulas to meet your own requirements and 
our practical mill demonstrators will, on 
request, assist you in obtaining the results 
in your own dyehouse. 

The use of our service will entail neither 
expense nor loss of time for you. 


own 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Passaic, New Jersey 
Branch Sales Offices: 


Providence, R. 1. 
Chicago, Iil. 


TODYESTUFF™ 
Greensboro, N. C. ‘ 
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DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUN G CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


WENTWORTH Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn.. 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 
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Interchangeability is a feature that has made 
rm 
THE Wo OT) Line 
SONS 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. Send for our catalogue. 


T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. oll 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
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Advantages of the Filling Wind 


Written for The Southern Textile Bulletin by H. D. Martin. 


Quite a few mills have changed 
over their warp spinning frames to 
the filling wound system. There are 
many goods reasons for this move- 
ment. The manufacturers who have 
changed their frames from. the 
warp-wound to the filling wound 
system have found that they have 
gained many advantages over the 
warp-wound system. Those manu- 
facturers who have not yet tried 
this, neither have studied the many 
advantages, are asking themselves. 
what are the advantages? There- 
fore we will go over the list of ad- 


vantages, and find out what there is 


in this system which is gaining more 
and more popular favor among pro- 
gressive mill men: 

1. The twist in the yarn is much 
more evenly distributed. 

2. More yarn can be put onto the 
bobbins. 

3. The production can be _ in- 
creased, because the frames can be 
operated at a higher speed. ; 

4. Only one kind of bobbins are 
required in use by a spinning room. 

» The yarn can be wound off 
much faster during the process of 
spooling. 

6. There is much less strain on 
the yarn during the processes of 
spinning and spooling. 

7. The tension, while spinning and 
spooling, is much more uniform 

8. The quality of the yarn is thus 
improved and makes much better 
fabrics for hosiery, yarn and twines. 

9. Having all of the frames in the 
mill on the filling-wound system dis- 
penses with the work of being ob- 
ligated to change frames back ani 
forth from one system to the other 
when there is a shortage of either 
warp or filling. 

10. As the spinning and the spool- 
ing can be done faster and more 
smoothly, the work runs betier, and 
the cost of spinning and spooling 
can be quite materially reduced. 


41. Another advantage which au- 
tomatically presents . itself—having 
one system of spinning removes the 
constant difference between the help 
regarding whether they will spin er 
warp or filling frames. In this wav 
one frame or one process is as good 
as another and help are not always 
discriminating between the two as is 
often the case where there are both 
warp and fillimg wound system in 
the same mill or in’ the same de- 
partment. 

12. There is not only less varia- 
tion in the twisting of the yarn, but 
there is also much less chafing of 
the yarn. 

13. When frames are ‘running 
with the warp-wound system, it fre- 
quently happens that the bobbins 
are overfilled. When this occurs, 
the overfilled bobbins wipe the rings 
and soil the yarn. 

14. Anther serious disadvantage 
which is overcome is the prevention 
of the slack yarn which is. made 
when the bobbins are overfilled.. In 
this case, as soon as a bobbin begins 
to wipe the ring, the rubbing against 
the ring slackens the speed of the 
spindle and therefore makes softer 
twisted yarn than wanted. 

{5. As there is more yarn on the 


bobbin, there is less doffing to do 
at the spinning frame. 

16. There is also much less shut- 
tling at the looms. 

17. It not only increases the effi- 
ciency of the loom and the weaver, 
but the cost of weaving can also be 
reduced. 

18. Less waste is made by the fill- 
ing-wound system than by the warp 
wound process. 

19. It requires less spindles to spin 
a given amount of yarn. This is 
in itself a big advantage as less 
money need be tied up in working 
floor space, supplies, and for cost 
of maintainance. Or looking at this 
new system from another angle, hav- 
ing made the change, a larger pro- 
duction can be secured from the 
same equipment or without further 
investment. | 

20. It costs less for machinery 
equipment as usually spinning 
frames are purchased with both warp 
and filling motion or a combination 
of both. It costs less to make a 
filing motion by itself than to make 
a combination of the:two, or-to make 
{wo separate ones. 

The filling motion also reduces the 
cost of spooling machinery. As the 
varn is wound off from over the 
top of the bobbin, it only needs dead 
spindles upon which to hold the 
hobbins upright. This does away 
with either live ball bearing spind- 
les, bobbin, tension motion, or the 
still more expensive bobbin. holders 
or pockets. 

24. The filling wound system is 
already beginning to do away with 
the cost of bobbins themselves. This 
has already been brought about very 
successfully by two or three mills 
which are now spinning filling on 
paper tubes or almost directly upon 
the bare spindles. 


22. This in turn reduces freight 
rates per pound of yarn when ship- 
ped as it is unnecessary to. pay 
freight on wooden bobbins nor the 
return freight on them when same 
were required to be returned. 


23. As more yarn thus wound, 
can be put into cases it takes less 
cases and thus reduces the cost of 
cases when shipping filling yarn. 

24. Spindles which are loaded 
with the heavy wooden bobbins wear 
out sooner on account of the extra 
initial weight carried and also on 
account of excess vibration caused 
by wooden bobbins. The paper tube 
is much lighter and is so uniform- 
ly made that it is practically none- 
vibrating. 

25. When the paper tubes are em- 
ployed the spindles consume less 
power. 

26. They also consume less oil. 

27. They are also less likely to be 
jarred out of true and thus required 
less re-setting. 

28. The-induced smoother speed 
motion increases the life of the ring 
and the ring traveler and § the 
spindle. 

29. This reduces the breakage of 
ends. 

30. Filling-wound bobbins do not 
snarl so easily as warp-wound. bob- 
bins. Therefore there is a constant 
reduction in the amount of snarly 
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bobbins by having the new system. 


31. As the filling-wound yarn can 
be spooled more rapidly than warp- 
wound yarn, the yarn is cleaned off 
better at the spoolers. This is be- 
cause the ends are passing through 
the new filling-wound tension mo- 
tions so swiftly that it frees the yarn 
from the leaf and neps and other 
surface dirts. 


32. Still another valuable point 
which must not be overlooked. The 
filling-wound system is a_ great 
traveler saver. This is becauge with 
the warp- -wound system as the warp 
bobbin. becomes filled, the traveller 
is kept at one constant extremely 
high speed. This overheats the 
traveler, takes the temper out and 
causes same to wear out rapidly. 
As the traveler becomes worn it has 
more bearing surface on the ring. 
This greatly increases the friction 
and this abnormal friction causes 
the traveler to overheat. ‘This not 


only makes the traveler wear out 
sooner, but it burns the yarn at 
times, injures the rings, and the 


ragged edge of the traveler often 
cuts the yarn. 


The. Hing-wound system entirely 
eliminates this by the constant 
ehange from the higher speed to the 
lowest speed as distinguished be- 
tween the empty bobbin and the 
full bobbin. When the ring rail is 
af the top of the cone or nose of the 
bobbin the traveler is traveling at 
the slower speed. When the ring 
rail is at the base of the cone the 
traveler is speeding the highest. 
The filling motion breaks this up 
so often while the bobbins are build- 
ing that it rests the ring traveller 
and prevents the mischiefs mention- 
ed. 


33. Lastly another great fact must 
not be overlooked, and that is the 


matter of improvement which all 
filling wound yarn affords—colored 
work manufacturing. There is 


nothing so important in a colored 
fancy goods mill, than to have the 
yarns evenly dyed, and to have all 
streaks also flat and dead spots en- 
_tirely eliminated. 


As filling-wound yarn is more 
evenly twisted and tensioned, the 
various colors will not clout or run 
so much into the lesser twisted 
spots. Hard twisted spots receive 
the dye only on the outside or ab- 
sorb the dye only in proportion as 
the twist in the yarns permit. Soft- 
er twisted yarns receive the colors 
all through and dye solid. Now if 
Stands to reason that a process like 
the filling-wound system which lev- 
els the twist in the yarn will dye 
evener than it will when the warp 
process twists the varn harder in 
spots than others. 


It. is the same way with varns 
which are to be bleached. Hard 
twisted yarns do not bleach so well 
nor so readily as the softer twisted 
yarns. Therefore the filling-wound 
system is a vast improvement for 
the requirements of the colored 
goods trade. 

Thirty-three 


different valuafle 


advantages have been mentioned to 
show the superiority of the filling- 
wound system over the warp-wound 
system of spinning warp yarn. 
Each advantage which has been 
mentioned is so plainly self-proven 
in practice, that it is to be wonder- 
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ed that not more mills have changed — 


over before now. 


Novelty Fabrics for Spring. 


Wash fabrics buyers who are tem- 
porarily passing by displays of new 
printed designs on staple cloths for 
spring, 1923, are buying small uan- 


tities of novelty fabrics. They ere 
generally taking quantities large 
enough to warrant supplying sales 
samples for men on the road, says 
the Journal of Commerce. 

The mills making of fine light 
weight yarn dyed specialties, like 


Gaze Marvel and goods of tissue con- 
struction, generally have covered in 
as much business as they cen handle 
fill November or December and 
there is no doubt of the wide popu- 
larity of goods of this class. 

The new fabrics that are now at- 
tracting attention are of novel con- 
struction. The imported trend re- 
cently has been toward ‘ine box loom 
ratines, many of the goods heing 
weighty and very beautiful in col- 
orings. Some of the new tines of 
foreign crepes are very neavy and 
are shown in bright and duli shades. 
Many of these crepes have decora- 
tions woven on them. 


Some of the latest domestic 
appearing in samples are 
slubs and roving yarns, 
them woven on box looms 1nd some 
few on jacquards. The tendency of 
designing in fabries for the moment 
is to bring out cloths that will drape 
well and not to weighty for sum- 
mer use. It is expected that the 


zo0o0ds 
on voile 


large use of longer skirts and pus. 


sibly fuller skirts as the season de- 
velops will give many opportunities 
for sales of these goods especially 
to the cutting trade. 


Illustrating the new tendencies in 
a striking way is a line offered by 
John Farnum Company, under the 
trade mark Chanticleer Fabrics. 
While there is some suggestion of 
French designing along crepe and 
ratine lines, the Chanticleer is dis- 
tinctly an American product in de- 
signing and production and from 
anything shown to date. The goods 
are in 36-inch widths, ranging in 
price from 37%ec to 67%e net and 
for the most part are woven on box 
looms on .a specially constructed 
erepe ground. Some of the cloths 
are decorated in leno effects. 

While there is a holdness of color 
in comparison with the many siaples 
in fine yarn fabries offered for 
spring, the use of different colors on 
each weave gives a variety and snap 
to the line that is quite out of the 
ordinary in American styling. 

Many of the goods have ratine and 
club yarn decorations. Some 
shown in. stripes of alternating 
wihaives, leno and ratine, for ex- 
ample. One is a distinct pongee in 
two tone effects, the two colors used 
on different numbers being so sharp- 
ly differentiated that buyers feel 
they must have the whole line or 
nothing. 


L'Industrie Textile reports that 
recent statistics show that there are 
1,520 factories in Spain engaged in 
the cotton industry, the greater part 
of these in the province of Barce- 
lona. These factories employ 1,252,- 
910 spindles, 2,859 jacquard looms, 
and 39,940 ordinary machines. 
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You Can’t Arbitrate Lubrication 


There are ho two ways about lubricants—either they lubricate 
well and without waste or they don’t. | 


You’re on the right side when you use 


TRADE MARK 


MODERN TEX iiLE LUBRICANTS 


Tried and tested in leading textile mills for many vears, you can 
be sure that NON-FLUID OIL is going to give you better lubrication 
than liquid ojl that wastes and leaks from bearings almost as fast 
as it can be applied. 


And that wasting of liquid oil means more than waste lubricant— 
it means waste of time and labor spent in unnecessary oiling— 
NON-FLUID OIL lasts so much longer it need not be applied more 
than one-third as ofter 


And no more oil stains—anotne> saving of money and worry. 
Testing sample free for the asking. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CoO. 
401 Broadway New York 
Southern Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


Ample Stocks at our Branches: 
Charlotte, N. C.; Greenville, S. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans, La. 
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| For Old Man Yarn to Slip 
off the Surface of a “Sonocone”’! 


This Special Improved Surface is 
one of the Exclusive features of 


“Sonoco” Cones 


both Regular and **Yarnsaver”’ 


Southern Co., M'f'rs, Hartsville, 
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Shaking Our Foundations. 


We are today in the midst of a 
critical: period of our national life 
and the very foundations of our Gov- 


-ernment are being rudely shaken by 


the attitude of union labor. 

It is no new idea that a free mar 
has a right to secure work wher.- 
ever and whenever he can and that 
no other citizen has a right fo drive 
him away from the work that ne 
chooses and yet it appears that we 
must establish that principal more 
firmly or else shake the very foun- 
dations of our Government. 

The position of union labor in the 
present railroad and coal strikes is 
unsound and based upon dishonest 
premises. 

“The only difference between a 
slave and a free man,” said Gomp- 
ers, In-a recent interview, “is that 


a free man has the right to «uit 
work while the slave has not. Take 


away the free man’s right to quit 
work and you make him a slave.” 
Nobody has intimated that any 


man has not the mght to quit work, 


or to strike and Gompers knows that 
to be the case. 


A statement of that kind is dis- 
honest, as it is made only for the 
purpose of confusing the issue. 

Gompers asserts that a man hus 
a right to quit work; but ignores ‘he 
proposition that a free man has a 
right to work. | 

Union leaders harp upon ihe 
right of a man to strike or. quif 
work, but never discuss the right of 
a man to work because they know 
that their position can not be sus- 
tained. 

The real contention of union labor 
is, however, that men should not 
be allowed to take the jobs which 
they leave and thereby prevent them 
from accomplishing the ends sought. 

Union leaders believe that the 
strike is their only way of enfore- 
ing collective bargaining and their 
wrath turns: against the man, who 
by accepting work, interferes with 
their bargaining, but atthe same 
time they dare not come out in the 


‘wife of a railway machinist 


open and deny any man’s right to 
work. 

In the public mind union labor has 
a right to make just demands and 
to oppose unfair reductions and the 
solution of the strike problem would 
seem to be wage commissions that 
would determine whether of not de- 
mands or reductions were fair or 
unreasonable. | 

Such a commission, composed of 
three railroad employes, three rail- 
way officials and three men .repre- 
senting the public did consider rail- 
way wages and after months of 
careful consideration decided that 
certain reductions were justified. 

Instead of accepting that decision 
the union leaders placed the railwav 
shopmen upon a. strike and they 
are in the position of striking for 
wages to which they are not en- 
titled according to the verdiet of an 
impartial commission. 

Some years ago we were favor- 
ably inclined toward Government 
ownership of railroads, but it has 
developed that Government owner- 
ship would mean political ownership 
and that in order to secure the votes 
of the railway employes the politi- 
clans would give them exhorbitant 
rages which would come out of the 
pockets of the people through the 


medium of excessive freight rates. 


To favor Government ownership 
of railroads today is to favor taking 
a portion of the earning of the farm- 
er and the laborer and giving it as 


excessive pay to railway employes. 


It is to favor a tax upon the 
many for the benefit of a few. 

A man who operates a lathe in a 
railroad shop is not entitled to re- 
ceive more than he could secure 
operating a lathe in a private ma- 
chine shop. 

The farmer who would charge the 
more 
for corn and beans than he charges 
oufside people would be condemned 
and yet the railway machinist de- 
mands more for his labor than he 
could sell it.in the outside market. 

There is Ho honesty, no fairness. 
or justice in the demand of railway 


labor for the wages for which they 
are striking today. 

The settlement of the railway 
strike is a minor matter as the 
great problem of this country today 
is the more firmly establishing the 
right of a free man to work with 
out interference and at the same 
time allowing labor some means of 
obtaining fair wages. 

The solution would seem to be 
arbitration or wage boards, but the 
railway unions at least have repu- 
diated that system of settlement. 

At. Salisbury and Spencer, N. C.. 
armed railway strikers are parading 
the streets and defying men _ to 
alight from passing trains and. the 
State of North Carolina, at a large 
expense, has five hundred soldiers 
nearby. 

Within the railroad shops atl 
Spencer are several hundred men 
exercising their right to work, but 
in constant danger of personal in- 
jury or death at the hands of the 
strikers. 

In a few weeks the strikers will 
be back at work at the reduced wages 
against which they struck, but with 
the loss of several weeks much 
needed pay envelopes and unless we 


miss our guess some of them will 


have human blood upon their hands. 

Their leaders, the men who called 
them out upon this strike, will draw 
their pay throughout the strike and 
having caused one disturbance will 
feel free to live in idleness until 
another strike is needed to revive 
the mterest of union members. 

How long shall the State of North 
Carolina be called upon to drag men 
away from their business and send 
them, as soldiers, to force men to 
let other men exercise their right to 
work? 

How long.shall men beat and kill 
other men, who refuse to obey their 
commands against working, and go 
unpunished? 

How long shall union men discuss 
the undeniable right of men to quit 
work and yet refuse to admit the 
right of men to work? 

The very foundations of our Goy- 
ernment are shaking when such 
things exist and there is a eall for 
ihinking men to frame legislation 
that will better protect our citizens 
and swiftly punish those who try to 
over-ride our laws. 


The Yarn Situation. 


We have made somewhat of an 
investigation and from the results 
of same are confident that stocks of 
yarns held by Southern yarn mills 
are not forty per cent of the amount 
held six months ago. 

In the course of our investiga- 
{ion we have only found one mill 
whose stocks of yarn were fifty per 
cent of those of six months ago 
and that mill has practically the 
same stock because they believe in 
higher prices and have adopted the 
policy of not reducing the amount 
they have been holding. 

In spite of the above fact practi- 
cally all numbers of yarn are at or 
below cost and yarn mills are oper- 
ailing week after week without 
profit. 

If a concerted movement was 
made to advance quotations we be- 
heve they could be obtained without 
much effect but the yarn mills seem 
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to lack the nerve and there is always 
the group who on any advance 
would have to compete with their 
own yarns in the hands of specu- 
lators, 

It is a great business, this oper- 
ating of yarn. mills without. profit 
to the stockholders. Of course, the 
yarn speculator gets his profit but 
unless they happen to “hit it right 
on cotton” the average yarn mill 
might as well be idle. 

In no other industry in this coun- 
try, is the sale of the output hand- 
led upon such a foolish and unbusi- 
ness-like basis. 


The Coal Operators. 


The coal strike, as far as the soft 

coal operators are concerned, is 
over and the coal miners have gone 
back to work at their old wages and 
under the “check off” system under 
which the mine owners take the 
union dues oul of each miners pay 
envelope and deliver them to the 
union officials. 
The result of the strike hes been 
increased prices for ¢éoal and in- 
creased profits for the coal opera- 
tors and there is at least a suspi- 
cion that the strike was called by 
connivance in order to boost the 
price, of coal. 


It. is certain that the coal oper- 
alors profited by the strike. 
Needing coal badly the cotton 


mills will have to pay the price and 
buy where they can, but they «heuld 
register a vow to rectify this situa- | 
tion in the future. | 

The “check off” system means 
that the coal operators pay the min- 
ers’ union dues in addition tv _ their 
rages and that the money contri- 
buted to the support of the union is 
added to the price of coal. 

The cotton mills that buy coal 
from such operators are therctore 
paying an additional price for every 
ton and that additional orice sup- 
ports in idleness a lot of union of- 
ficials. | 

When the present situation has 
adjusted itself the mills should re- 
fuse to buy coal from the owners of 
any mine that permits “check off” 
system. If such a poliey could be 
made general the “check off” system 
would soon be discarded and the 
coal strikes would not.be so fre- 
quent. 


Dutch West Indies Favor American 
Shirts. 


Ready-made shirts, principally 
from America find a good market 
in Curacao, according to a dispatch 
received at the Department of Com- 
merce from Consul Rairden, Cura- 
cao. Silk shirts are not in favor, 
however, as they are not serviceable 
in fropical countries. Silk and ecot- 
ton mixed shirts are popular and 
retail at $5 each, fiber silk striped 
shirts at $3.50 each and common cot- 
ton shirts range at retail from $1.75 
to $3 each. 


Cotton Receipts, Pernambuco, Brazil. 


Receipts of cotton al Pernambuco 
for the. period September 1, 1924 to 
July 26, 1922, amounted to 185,800 
bales of 80 kilos as compared with 
124,000 for the previous year, says a 
cable from Commercial Attache 


Schurz, Rio de Janeiro. 
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Matthew Booth 
second hand in carding at 
Jotton Mills, South Boston, Va. 


resigned as 
Halifax 


has 


Chas. Thaxon has been promoted 
fo second hand in carding at Halifax 
Cotton Mills, South Boston, Va. 


John Gillis has accepted position 
as overseer of weaving at the Edna 
Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 


F. W. Gurry of Etantor, Ga., has 
become genéral manager of the Mor- 
ven 


J. F. Lehman has resigned as 
overseer. carding aft the Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company, Huntsville, 
Ala. 


D, O. Wylie, overseer af Scranton. 


Lace Company, Scranton, Pa., has 
been visiting his: brother, H. S&S. 
Wylie, overseer of weaving af Hos- 
kins Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 


D. K. Dunn, formerly overseer 
carding at the Manchester Manufac- 
turing Company, Macon, Ga., has be- 
come overseer of carding at the Bibb 
Mill No. 2, of the same place. 


Jno. W. Long, superintendent of 
the National Cotton Mills, Lumber- 
ton, N. C., paid us a visit last week 
while in Charlotte securing some re- 
pair parts for their cotton gin. 


Phil Marsden, superintendent of 
Howard Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., is spending 
a vacation at Hampton Beach, N. H. 
He expects to attend the Southern 
Textile Exposition next Fall. 


Superintendent ©. A. Reaves, of 
the Apalache Mills, Arlington, 8. G., 


has moved into a handsome. new 
home just eompleted for him by 
the company. 


James B. Laughlin has resigned as 
overseer_of cloth room at the Enoree 
Mills, Enoree, 8. C., and accepted a 
similar position with the Beaumont 
Manufacturing Company, Spartan- 
burg, S. CG. 


J. T. Brownlee, president of the 
Appalachian Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., 
has been appointed by Gov. Alfred 
A. Taylor, of Tennessee, as a mem- 
ber of a commission the Southern 
Commercial Congress that will study 
European conditions. 


C. M. Hemphill, superintendent of 
the Monaghan plant of the Victor- 


Monaghan Company, Greenville, 
S. C.. has been transferred to a 


Similar position at the Greer plant, 
Greer, S. (. 


J. C.. Montjoy, superintendent of 
the Greer plant of the Victor-Mona- 
ghan Company, Greer, 8S. has 
been transferred to a similar posi- 
tion at the Monaghan plant of the 
Same company, aft Greenville, 8, C. 


R. G. Mims has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the LaFayette 
Cotton Mills, LaFayette, Ga., to ac- 
cept the position of night overseer 
of weaving at the Union division of 


Cotton Mills, Inc., Durham, 
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the Consolidated Textile Corpora- 
tion, at LaFayette. Mr. Mims will 


take a vatation of several weeks 
before entering his new duties. 


J. ‘T. Barclay, formerly overseer 
of spinning, spooling and warping 
at the Avondale Mills, Alexander 
City, Ala., has accepted the position 
of general second hand in No. 2 
spinning with the Fulton Bag and 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.. 


John W. Price, master mechanic 
and eleetrician:at Elmira Mills, Bur- 
linton, N. C., has been granted a 
leave of absence, with full pay, or 
from four to six weeks in order that 
he may make a special study of mo- 
tors in. the plant of the General 
Electric Company, at Lynn, Mass. 


Walter Rigby, of Bibb City will be 
transferred to the factory manager's 
office of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, Macon, Ga., where he will 
look after long staple cotton and 


have general supervision of all test- 


ing. He will also be in active 
charge of the test rooms of the va- 
rious mills of the Bibb company. 


B. F. Barnes, Jr., With A. B. Carter. 


B. F. Barnes, Jr., who has been 
salesman for the Grinnell Company 
has resigned that position to be- 
come associated with ‘A. B. Carter, 
of Gastonia, Southern representa- 
tive for a number of well known 
machinery and supply houses. 

Mr. Barnes, in his new connection 
will eover Georgia, Alabama, Tenn- 
essee and adjacent territory. 


A. S. Douglas Dead. 


A. $S. Douglas, president of the 
Opp Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala. ,and pio- 
neer business man of that place, 
died last week at St. Margaret’s In. 
firmary, Montgomery, Ala., after an 
illness of several months. 

Mr. Douglas, besides his mill in- 
terests, was actively identified with 
numerous other concerns, both as a 
manufacturer and a banker. He'was 
also prominent in religious, frater- 
nal and educational work. He is 
survived by his widow, one daughter 
and a step son. 


Dever Liitle, superintendent Re- 
public Cotton Mills, Great Falls, §. 
C., has completed his arrangements 
to sail on September 5 on the Maure- 
tania, for Europe. He will arrive in 
England on September 140 and will 
be joined by Robert S. Mebane, Jr.. 
who is now in England visiting Col. 
James N. Norlick, in London, Eng- 
land. Messrs. Mebane and _ Little. 
while in Europe sightseeing, will de- 
vote right much time to. the textile 
industry and the development in this 
branch of commerce in the Euro- 
pean countries. As they are both 
connected with cotton mills here 
they. expect to be helped by the 
information received by visiting the 
Kurepean mills. Messrs. Mebane 
and Little expect to arrive back 
home about the first of December. 


W. G. Sirrine Opens Washington 
Office. 

It is announced that William G. 
Sirrine, Councellor at Law, who is 
the President of Textile Hall Cor- 
poration at Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, has formed a connection at 
Washington with Messrs Miller & 
Chevalier, leading attorneys there, 
who specialize in practice before the 
Courts, Commissioners and govern- 
ment departments in Washington. 
including cases involving Federal In- 
come, Estate and other taxes. 

Mr. Sirrine now has an office at 
Washington with them in the South- 
ern building. Messrs. Miller & 
Chevalier also have an office in New 
York, No. 61 Broadway, and Mr. Sir- 
rine will spend a part of his time 
there. His name will appear in the 
next issue of the telephone direc- 
tories in Washington and New York. 

Arrangements have been made hy 
which any business directed to Mr. 
Sirrine at either of the addresses 
given above, or at Greenville, vill be 
immediately attended to. 

The affairs of Textile Hall are weil 
organized and Mr. Sirrine will con- 
tinue to direct that institution. The 
Fifth Southern Textile Exposition 
will be held October 19th to 25th and 
promises to be the most successful 
ever staged. 

Next spring there will be three 
and perhaps four expositions, name- 
ly, Southeastern Pure Food Show. 
The U. S. Good Roads Exposition, 
The. Carolina Pharmaceutical Show, 
and in the fall the big exhibit of tex- 
files and other things made south of 


the Potomac to be known as the 
“Maid-in-the-South” show. 
Matters have been arranged so 


that each one of these big affairs is 
thoroughly organized and conducted 
under the co-operation of the com- 
mittee who are interested in fhe in- 
dustry mainly represented by the 
show. 

For the Fifth Southern Textile 
Exposition the Executive Commiltes 
is composed of the following: 

Jno. A. MePherson,. Milton G. 
Smith, Guy B. Foster, Walter Gold- 


smith, Sam R. Zimmerman, W. D. 
Parrish, W. F. Robertson, Edwin 
Howard, E. F. Woodside, W. T. 
Adams. 


is 
The officers of the show are as 
follows: 
Manager, Earle Mauldin; Assist- 


ant Manager, W. Hayne Perry; Au- 
ditor, D. B. Stover. 
Mill Operative Heir to Vast Estate. 

Greensboro, N. C.—J. H. Browning, 
a workman in the White Oak cotton 
mill here, finds himself changed al- 
most overnight from a poor day 
laborer to several times a miullion- 
aire, one of the heirs fo a fortune 
of one hundred and fifty million 
dollars, left by his uncle, who died 
possesed of some of the richest -oil 
land in Texas.. 

Today, answering the questions of 


a newspaper man, he stated that he 


had just heard from his lawyer, and 
he estimates that his share of the 
vast estate will be about 15 million 
dollars, at least. 

in Texas 
for some 


His lawyer has been 
looking after his interest 


time, but not until today did Mr 
Browning let it be known that he 


will become possessor of a fortune 
that fairly staggers his imagmation 
He expects to get the money with- 
ing the near future, before the end 
of September shall arrive, at least. 


“What shall vou do with your 
money?” he was asked. 
havent made any. definite 


plans,” he replied. | 

Meantime, he is working on, roll- 
ing cloth in the weave room of the 
mill earning a few dollars weekly 
He does not seem at all excited by 
the prospects of getting a great pile 
of money. 

The estate of his uncle. Thomas 
Browning, will be divided among 36 
heirs. He died without widow or 
children and left no will. T. H. 
Browning and his sister, Mrs. Mar- 
raret Purdy, the latter of Greenville. 
S. C. are expected to get more than 
the average amount after division, 
as they are the only living children 
of their parents. 

Thomas Browning has been dead 
six vears and J. H. Browning does | 
not know just whal has caused the 
delay in the settlement of the es- 
fate. However, according to a letter 
just received from his lawyer, quick 
action is expected. 


ATLANTA 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


GEORGIA 


J. T. MORELAND, President 


Moreland Size 


“‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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South Boston, Va—The Halifax 
Cotton Mills are putting in two new 
150-horse power boilers. 

Prendergast, Tenn.—Leslie, Evans 
& Co., of New York, will be selling 
agents for the Prendergast Cotton 


Mills, after their new looms are in- 


stalled. 


Atlanta, Ga.—1It is reported that 


the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills con- 
template the installation of a small 
amount of additional machinery. 


Salisbury, N. C—The Vance Cotton 
Mills are putting down the floor in 
their new weave shed. Two hun- 
dred E model 44° Draper looms are 
there. ready to be erected. They 
will start up on pajama checks. 


Roancke Rapids, N. C.—The Pat- 
terson Mills have purchased 256 au- 
tomatic gingham looms from the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
and will also make some addition to 
their carding and spinning. 


Charlotte, N. €.—The Johnston 
Mills, direct selling agents for a 
large number of varn mills, with 
home offices here and branches in 
New York and Philadelphia, have 
also opened an office in Boston. The 
location is at 88 Broad Street, D. A, 
Garrick will have charge of the 
Boston office. 


Ware Shoals, 8. €.—Considerable 


improvement is being made at the 
bag manufacturing plant of the 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Thirty-six new sewing ma- 
chines and two new hemming ma- 
chine have been installed. All of 
the machinery in the plant is being 
re-arranged and all overhead shaft- 


ing removed and individual electric - 


motors installed. 


Hillsboro, N. C.—The first indus- 
trial plant in North Carolina to close 


because of the scarcity of fuel due | 


to the strike of coal miners is the 
Bellevue Manufacturing Co.,’ which 
closed recentnly. It is a producer of 
eotton varns and employs about 150 
persons. The plant has been re- 
cently enlarged and has been in 
operation for about 10 years, for- 
merly producing hosiery. The shut 
down is only temporary and orders 
are being placed fer coal for it. 


Durham, N. €.—Sale of the 


rence Cotton Mills of this city to the 
Marvin Cotton Mills Co. has been 
announced. The mills. have been 
closed down for the past year but 
will be immediately reopend by the 
new management for the manufac- 
fure of ladies’ dress goods. The new 
eompany proposes to start turning 
out finished products by Sept. 15. F. 
W. Gerry, of Madison, Ga., has been 
named resident manager of the com- 
pany. 


Charlotte, N. C.-The recent $600,- 


000 first mortgage six per cent serial 
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NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


BUY YOUR LOOMS FROM LOOM SPECIALISTS 
BUY YOUR WARP STOPS FROM 


R. I. WARP STOP EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
414 REALTY BUILDING 
P. 0. BOX 1026 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


S. ARLEIGH, SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


JUST AS OTHER REPRESENTATIVE MILLS ARE 


DOING. SEND FOR INFORMATION 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Community and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
‘and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape 
Construction 

Inspection and Maintenance 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


MOTORS—on Hand 


1—-125 H. P. General Electric, 2200 volt, 600 r. p. m. 
1—100 H. P. Westinghouse, 550 volt, 690 r. p. m. 
1—75 H. P. General Electric, 2200 volt, 900 .r. p. m. 
1—50 H. P. General Electric, 2200 volt, 875 r. p. m. 
1—15 H. P. General Electric, 550 volt, 1200 r. p. m. 
Used, good condition. 

Also Robbins & Myers new Motors, from 50 H. P. 

to 1-10 H. P., 220 and 550 volts. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Greenville, 8. C. 


CLEAN QUALITY SUPERIOR SERVICE 


If a drive is worth belting,fit is worth belting 
well. Why be satisfied with a mediocre belt? 
Cheap belting is false economy—the safest 
investment in the world has always. been 


REPUTATION. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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gold bond issue of the Mecklenburg 
Mills Co. have been taken up, ac- 
cording to P. W. Brooks & Co., of 
New York. The proceeds of the is- 
sue will be used in the reduction of 
current indebtedness and the pay- 
ment of small local mortgages, for 
the installation of a bleaching plant 
at one of the mills and to supply ad- 
ditional working capital. 

Operations for the year 1922 show 
a Substantial profit, it is stated, and 
the company expects the figures for 
the full year to be large, being aug- 
mented by the earnings of the pro- 
posed bleaching plant. : 


Average net earnings available for 
bond interest for the 10 years, 1912 
to 1921 inclusive, were $150,968 per 
vear before depreciation and federal 
taxes. During the three years 1919- 
1921 inclusive net annual sales 
amounted to $2,184,118 and net prof- 
its available for bond interest before 
depreciation and federal taxes, $204,- 
713, it is reported. 

The present bonds are convertible. 
at the option of the holder, par for 
par, into eight per cent cumulative 
preferred stock on or before April 4, 
1927, with adjustment of interest and 


dividend. 


Clover, C—Preliminary  con- 
struction work on the Hampshire 
Spinning mill of Clover, to »vecupy 
a. Site in the southern section § of 


Clover near the Hawthorn mill, was 


gotten under way Friday, when dirt 
for the foundation was. broken. 

Construction of this new mill. 
which is to be occupied with 20,009 
spindles and possibly more means a 
big thing for Clover at this time 
and will result in the turning locse 
of a weekly payroll that is badly 
needed by apathetic business just 
at this time. 


It is understood that the Gaston 
Construction company, which has 
the contract for erecting the Hamp- 
shire, will employ a large force of 
men here and other large forces 
will be employed by sub-coniract- 
ors. Much sand will be needed, 
which it-is understood, will be taken 
from neighboring beds, a large rock 
crusher will be to crush 
the necessary rock and for several 
months the southern end of town 
will present a scene of hustle and 
activity. | 

The Minter Homes corporation, of 
Greenville, who have the contract to 
build several score houses for ihe 
village of the new cotton mill, are 
proceeding rapidly with their work, 
and already construction of these 
houses has reached such stage as 
to give one some conception of its 
appearance. All of the houses which 
vary in size from three to six rooms 
each, and possibly a few larger, are 
being built of the best material and 
are of most attractive design. 

The brick community house, 
which will serve the Hawthorn and 
Hampshire mills, is also assuming 
such proportions as to give assur- 
ance that it will not be a great while 
before it will be ready for use. © 
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Progress in Starting Amoskeag. 


Manchester, N. H.—The Amoskeag 
has 4,001 looms in operation with 
over 2,375 workers employed, Agent 
William P. Straw said yesterday in 
an Official statement. 

These figures do not include over- 
seers and salaried employes, he said 
These number about 135 overseers. 
200 second hands and 50 salaried 
clerks, 

“Statements to the effect that 
goods completed have been of an in- 
ferior quality, and have been s:ac- 
rificed by the mills are wholly un- 
founded,” Col. Straw said, adding 
that the largest buyer on the com- 
pany’s book has complimented the 


Amoskeag on the excellent quaiitv” 


of -the goods. 


Mills to Exhibit in Made-in-Carolina 


Exposition. | | 


One of the featutes of the second 
Made-in-Carolinas Exposition, which 
is to be held in Charlotte in October 
will be the large number of exhibits 
from cotton mills in the Carolinas. 
Many of the mills were represented 
last year and a larger number of 
mills exhibits is expected this vear, 
Among the mills that have already 
taken space at the Exposition are 


the following: 


Statesville Cotton Mills, States- 
ville; Delgado Mills, Wilmington; 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte; 
Stonecutter, Spindale and other mills 
controlled by the Tanner interests 
at Spindale; Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
Charlotte; Chatham Mfg. Co., Win- 
ston-Salem; Blue Bell Overall Co., 
Greensboro; Leaksville. Woolen 
Mills, Leaksville and Charlotte; 
Charlotte Clothing Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte; Morrowebb and Monarch Mills, 
Dallas; National, Majestic, Sterling, 
Chronicle, Imperial and Crescent 
Mills, Belmont; Trenton and Dixon 
Mills, Gastonia; Ranlo and Spencer 
Mountain Mills, Ranio: McLean Mfg. 
Co., Bessemer City, N. €.> Gray-Se- 
park Chain of Mills, Gastonia; Mc- 
Aden Mills, McAdenville; American 
Yarn & Processing Co., Mount Holly; 
Brown Bag Co., Statesville; Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville; 
Myers & Rankin chain of Mills, Gas- 
tonia; Lilly Mill and Power Co., and 
Cleveland Mill and Power Co., Shel- 
by; Coast Brand Overall Co., Char- 
lotte. 


International Cotten Mills in Strong 
Condition. 
Boston.—The Boston News Bureau: 
The balanee sheet of the Interna- 
tional Cotton Mill Company, as of 
June 30, 1922, after adjustments 


broughtabout by strike condtions, 


SOUTHERN 


and the Stark Mills sale, shows the 
company is now in as trong position, 
after the difficulties of the past’ two 
and a half years. 

“Current assets of $10,700,000 are 


not far from twice current liabili- 
ties; cash and receivable totaling. 


$6,300,000 are almost equal to current 
payables. amounting to %6,660,000. 
The inventory totaled $4,385,000, and 
was taken at the cost or market, 
except for inventory held for firm 
orders. 

Surplus of assets for 
stock, after allowing for bonds and 
preferred, has been greatly reduced, 
but not wiped out, standing at .$3,- 
702,000, or $25.50 a share. 

Its business has so improved dur- 
ing recent weeks that orders have 
been issued to place all American 
mills except LeRoy at 100 per cent 
capacity. Directors now believe that 
adjustments in the company's af- 
fairs are closed, and that it is in po- 
sition to go forward successfully 
Income accounts for the first half of 
the eurrent vear shows net after 
taxes of $48,143. 


Operatives Get Economy Dividend. 


Danville, Va—Nearly $50,000 per 
month is bemeg paid to the 5,000 
operatives of the Riverside and Dan 
River Mills in the form of an 
economy dividend payable under its 
industrial policy. The dividend 
paid.out last week was 12% per 
cent. 


Lost Production Through New Eng- 
land Strike. 


The Daily News Record estimate 
of lost production caused by the New 
England cotton mill strike, through 
Saturday, August 419, is. 315,650,465 
yards. 

Reports last week from Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company, were that 
little over 4,000 looms were in oper- 
ation, with progress being made 
steadily. | 

Pacific Mills renewed its proposi- 
tion to the workers last week, to 
pay, on October 2, the wool sorters 
and other worsted department em- 
ployes, as well as cotton and wor- 
sted loomfixers, the former rate of 
wages, dating back to September 1 
So far as their other operatives are 


concerned, there was no. general 
statement. The Pacific Mills had 


previously stated that, if its oper- 
atives would return to work under 
the offer of June 23, the management 
would discuss with them what ad- 
justment should take place on Oc- 
tober 2. “It was also stated that 
the Pacific Mills felt certain that 
they would be able to come to an 
agreement with their employes and 
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make an increase in wages on Oc- 
tober 2 so as to pay as high wages 
as’ are paid elsewhere for similar 
lines of work.” 

Great Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Somersworth, N. H., is run- 
ning about 5 per cent, a gain of 5 
per cent was reported, the plant now 
going 50 per cent. 


Letters About Coal. 


The Dessar Company 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Aug. 19, 1922. 
Mr. David Clark, Editor, 
Sotithern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Sir: 

We notice in today’s paper a 
statement from you that Carolina 
plants must soon close down because 
of coal. 

Until May ist, the wrifer was in 
charge of mine connections and coal 
purchases for one of the largest job- 
bers in this section. We are new 
in the selling game but not new in 


—the purchasing end, and we can sup- 


ply a very good size tonnage to the 
mills in your section that are in 
need. 

We are addressing you because 
you no doubt know the mills that are 
in distress and can either refer them 
fo us or advise us who they are and 
we can get in touch with them 
promptly. 

We refer you to Bradstreet’s. Our 
commercial rating is not large, buf 
if you will write to Mr. John Wray, 
the manager of the Chattanooga 


office, he can advise vou of the’ 
wriler’s experience, ability and 


standing in the trade. 
Yours. very truly, 
THE DESSAR COMPANY, 
D. S. Riddle, Mer 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Aug. 19, 1922. 
Dear Sir: 


Your statement in today’s Times 
Union regarding the mills closing 


down on account of the coal and 
rail conditions interests me, as I 
have reversed the rule of two cords 
of wood being equal to one ton. of 
coal. 

‘With my system, the- mills can 
be run with Pitch Pine eord wood at 
about one-fourth the present price 
of coal, with wood at five dollars per 
cord. 

With more uniform steam and 
where wood is being used, my meth- 
od will cut the bill in too. 

We will make instalations free 
anywhere steam is used just as soon 
as we can get our men to the job. 

Installations made when the plant 
is shut down for a few ‘hours. 

Our charges being one half the 
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value of fuel saved for a period of 
five years, payable monthly, at pre- 
vailing prices at time of settlement 
Would like to get a list of steam 
users. Installations made under 
contract only. 

I shall start my system right away. 

Patent applied for. 

Yours respectfully, 
DAWSON CONCKIRE, 

705 West 22nd Street, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Japanese Worrying. 


Tokio.—Great interest is evinced 
in regard to the future of cotton 
spinning industry in Japan owing to 
the rise in the cost of production 
and the development of cotton spin- 
ning in China, says Diamond, a 
financial newspaper. . The remark- 
able development of spinning indus- 
try in Japan was mainiy due to the 
cheap cost of labor and the demand 
in China but the factors which have 
made the cotton spinning industry 
so prosperous are fast disappearing 
and grave fears are expressed/in 
some quarters that the industry is 
threatened with a_ serious: crisis. 
There are three ways in which the 
cotton yarn turned out of the Japan- 
ese spinning mills is disposed of 
Thirty to 40 per cent is exported, 
a portion is manufactured into cot- 
ton cloths by the spinning mills 
themselves and exported and a 
greater portion is consumed by the 
weavers other than the spinning 
mills: 

The output of yarn has been in- 
ereasing since the withdrawal of the 
restriction in December last but this 
has not resulted in an increase of 
stock owing to an increased amount 
of export as well as the consump- 
tion of yarn by the spinners for the 
manufacture of cotton cloths for ex- 
port. 

Exports of. dropped from 569,- 
990 bales in 1914 to 292,260 bales in 
1921. Still cotton yarn does not 
seem to show signs of over supply 
but. it is quite possible that with 
the extension of producing capacity 
adopted by many mills and the es- 
fablishment of new mills together 
with the fact increasing output of 
the spinning mills in China, and the 
consequent falling-off of demand for 
Japanese yarn times will come soon- 
er or later when the spinning indus- 


try in Japan will suffer from a seri- 


Ous CYrisis. 


Cotton Data Bill Passed. 
Washington, D. C.—The bill di- 
recting the Department of Commeree 
fo eolleet statistics of cotton on 
hand throughout the world on July 
31:.of each year and publish this in- 
formation was passed by the Senate 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM _ 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly 
different requirements of the work.In the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atianta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


such conditions that may be determined for the 
all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied te 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL : 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 
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R. P. GIBBON, Seath Carolina Agent, Greearille, C. 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUND 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olls, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Biue. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR 
ARE USED. 


WARPS, 


WHERE STOP MOTIONS 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 
The Arabo!l best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make 
‘finest weaving and will hold the fly.” 
These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


the 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New York. 


Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Faetories: Breeklyn, N. Y. 


P. D. JOHNSON Ge., Ale. and Tena. Agent, Atlanta Ga, 
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Knit Goods Body to Work With 


Bureau of Standards. 


The National Association of Hos- 
iery and Underwear Manufacturers 
has completed arrangements for 
having a representative of the asso- 
ciation work in Washington in co- 
operation with the Textile Division 
of the U. S. Bureau of Standards im 
connection with research work af- 
fecting raw materials and machinery 
used in the. knit industry. 
The arrangement was decided upon 
al a conference in New York this 
week between John Nash MeCull- 
augh. consulting industrial manager 
and F. R. MeGowan. chief of 
Textile Division of the Bureau 
Standards. 


goods 


of 


The association's representatives 


the. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements to secure 
business. Over thirty years 


made 


live practice. Expertenced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers | 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


Write for terms. 


will be E. M. Schencke, of East 
Orange, N. J., an experienced knit 
goods manufacturer. He will take 
up his. duties at Washington at 
onee, 

The proposal to have the manu- 
facturers’ association represented In 
the Bureau of Standards was strong- 
ly advoeated by President Joseph H 
Zens at the annual meeting in Phil- 
adelphia last May and when in New 
York last week Mr. Zens indicated 
that the plan was about to be con- 
summated. 


When the announcement of the 
new appointment was made by Mr. 
MeGowan and Mr. MeCullaugh it was 
indicated the the hosiery and un- 
derwear industries are two of. the 
few textile industries which do nof 
have methods of testing to designate 


properties and .measurement of 
properties of their products. A sur- 
vey of the situation. shows that no 


one method is in existence. The fol- 
lowing is a list of tests which are 
suggested to denote the performance 
and qualities of hosiery: Breaking 
strength, bursting strength, tearing 
strenth, absorption of moisture, 
heal retaining properties, fastness to 
dyes and abrasion. These tests may 
be used to advantage in the contract 
for the purchase of materials and 
the manufacture of the material as 
well as in the selling end. With 
reference to breaking strength, it is 
not so much a matter of developing 
machines as it is a standard and 
universal method of breaking. The 
type, speed, and capacity of ma- 
chine, fest. specimens, and dimen- 
| of jaws are very important 


sions 


and should be standardized, select- 
ing as nearly as practicable the 
methods now commercially used in 
other textile branches. ; 

In addition to assisting manufac- 


turers the research work of the Bu- 


rea of Standards will be used in 
drawing up standard specifications 


for hosiery and underwear pur- 
chased by the various Government 
departments. The Government, it is 


said, is desirous of obtaining infor- 
mation from the individual groups 
of manufacturers of different com- 
modities which will be of assistance 
in preparing specifications for ma- 
terials used in Government. activi- 
ties. These facts are obtained 
through what is known as the Fed- 
eral Specification Board, the Bureau 
of Standards being represented on 
the Board. It is suggested that a 
committee be appointed from the as- 
sociation to work with this Govern- 
ment committee and the representa- 
tives will probably be Mr. Zens, the 
president, and Mr. McCullaugh. 

As a result of the innovation mem- 
bers of the association will be able 
fo resort to scientific methods of 
testing where claims of poor mer- 
chandise are made instead of relying 
on the trite thumb now in vogue. 


Knit Goods Active at Chemnitz. 

Berlin—A number of Chemnitz 
knit goods manufacturers, who some 
fime ago complained that their in- 
dustry was heading to an abyss of 
business paralysis,: are now stating 
they have orders on hand to keep 
their plants active until the end 


of this vear, in some cases well into 
January and February of next year. 
according to Berlin Bureau of the 
Daily News Record. They refuse to 
quote fixed prices, in marks, but 
nearly all the foreign buyers they 
deal with, it is contended, are given. 
fixed prices in the currency of their 
country, with a 10 per cent price 
reservation, contingent upon an in- 
erease of wages in the course of 
eompleting any particular order. 
The German retailers, however 
have puf up with all ‘the stringen- 
cies arising out of the present chaos 
of mark slump and high prices for 
ra wmaterials. “Caleulation is im- 


possible, ‘says the Association of 
German Knit Goods Manufacturers. 
“and our members have to adjust 


their prices to the market situation 
on the day of delivery.” This means 
that all purchases are of a some- 
what problematic character, in that 
every decrease of the mark brings 
a rise in the cost of raw materials. 
and, after a short period, also an in- 
erease in wages. 
While it was the custom formerly 
to conclude wage agreements termi- 
nating after two months, these so- 
ealled “Tarife.” or wage tariffs 
which generally are for a group of 
workers of one industry, terminate 
automatically as soon as the mark 
has gone beyond a certain limit set 
forth in these agreements. Wage 
contracts effected last May. basing 
on a value of the dollar of 300 marks 
have heen cancelled, ahd the new 
ratio is now 600 marks to the dollar 
Accordingly, if is believed the next 
few days will bring 100 per cent of 
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Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Asst. Treas. and Mgr. 


Catalog on Request 


| Manufacturers of Speeders, 
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Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


§7 EDDY STREET 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SHUTTLES 
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Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
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a pair, at the factory, 
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wages—or prolonged strikes, which 


the industry seeks to avoid, seeing 
the volume of orders on hand. 

Lisle socks, which are now retail- 
ing at 225 marks at pair, already cost 
200 marks a pair if ordered today. 
Silk stocks, an article in much de- 
mand at this time of summer, are 
{200 marks a pair, but the retailers, 
wishing to replenish their stocks are 
now quoting prices of 1,300 marks 
with the 
chance that by the time they obtain 
delivery these same stockings may 
eost them 2,000 marks a pair. 

Artificial silk knit dresses, which 
are featured by most of the depart- 
ment stores in town, are priced al 
4,000 marks, for simple designs, and 
between 5,000 marks: and = 10,000 
marks for better designs, with elab- 


’ orate embroidery and other trim- 


mings. Almost every German wo- 
man considers such knit costumes, 
jumpers, and similar attire an es- 
sential part of her wardrobe. The 
demand is extraordinary heavy, ac- 
cordingly, and the prices are adjust- 
ed to meet this demand. It is ‘no 
uncommon oceurrence to be quoted 
5,000 marks for one. such dress one 
day, and 6,000 marks the nex!, so 
quickly are the prices changed to 
meet the market situation. Fixed 
prices are a thing of the past, and 
no one seems to expect them. 

A large Chemnitz manufacturer of 
fabrie gloves is reported to be work- 
ing on a large order for England, 
and he is stated to be shipping 1,000 
dozen pairs a week of what are 
termed Duplex gloves. In spite of 
the rapid approach of the new Brit- 
ish protective tariff, as it is termed 
here, English buyers are ordering 
heavily, mostly light summer gloves. 
A prominent London store, the ru- 
mor goes, is intending to partici- 
pate in a large local knit glove fac- 
tory, but no names are disclosed 
It will be remembered that- some 
time ago Selfridge’s, of London, were 
stated to be negotiating for the pur- 
chase of a similar local factory. 


Print Cloths Again Active. 


There was a complete change in 
sentiment in the cloth market late 
last week, following the sharp ad- 
vanee in raw cotton. Reports from 
the South indicating greater crop 
deterioration than had been consid- 
ered likely, was responsible for the 
sudden change in the course of the 
raw material market, aside from the 
encouraging news on the strike sit- 
uations. Mill men have again be- 
come extremely bullish, and there 
have been statements in a few cen- 


_ters to the effect that the Govern- 


ment condition estimate om Septem- 
ber 1 could not show over 60 per 
cent and would probably be less. 
There is, of course, much differ- 
ence of opinion on this topic. Many 


of the buyers refused to be influen- 


‘eed by the cotton status, stating they 
are looking for business in finished 


“@oods, and that this will be the only 
determining factor for them. 

‘* There have been, however, con- 
_Siderable goods to be bought right 


along—and, immediately following 


cotton advance on Thursday. orders 
lor large..quantities..of gray cloths 
were reported in the market. Sev- 
.@ral of the important buyers have 


committed themselves for sizable 
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quantities of goods in the past 10 
days and this fact would have been 
of greater significance to the mar- 
ket, were it not for easing in cotton 
that fololwed. Late last week, 
however, the impression was made 
that the new movement in cotton 
was more substantial than its most 
recent predecessor. The print cloth 
buying on Thursday and Friday to- 


faled several hundred thousand 
pieces. 
Important factors consider the 


fundamentals for fall business as 
sound, with likelihood of an active 
market. The opinion is frequently 


heard that, within the next 60 days 


the tremendous lost production due 
lo the New England strikes will be 


keenly felt in some lines. As is gen- 


erally known, this has been true for 
some time, in wide flannels, which 
have been rather difficult to secure 


The expectation is that, in the de- 


sirable goods, this state of affairs 
will spread to other kinds of cotton 
merchandise. 

Stocks of desirable goods with the 


jobber and the retailer are not plen-- 
of shortage in 


tiful, with reports 
some centers. Exceptions might be 
such sections as those where the 
coal strike and other labor difficul- 
ties have resulted in materially cur- 
tailed buying. 3 

Important factors in the market 
cannot place too great stress on the 
significance of. the bumper crops 
shown ,in the recent Government re- 
ports. With the farmers getting fair 
prices for their products, good buy- 
ing in the agricultural districts is 
considered as certain. Im this con- 
nection, the big argument that is 
heard is that, regardless of funda- 
mental conditions, cotton 
continue the only item among agri- 
cultural products that is so much 
above the pre-war basis, as is true 
—Daily News Record. 


The Week’s Cotton Trade. 


Wide fluctuations.were again wit- 
nessed in cotton prices during the 
week ending August 18. October fu- 
ture contraets on the New York Cot- 
fon Exchange on August 14 closed 
al 20.22e¢ as compared with 21.70c on 
August 16 and closed at 21.64c on 
August 18. The high point for Oc- 
tober was reached on August 18 
when the price touched 22.23e which 
was within one cent per pound of 
the highest price recorded so far 
this season. Continued unfavorabl 
erop reports offset to a certain de- 
gree the unsettled labor and finan- 
cial conditions. Commercial reports 
covering the period since the las! 
Government crop eondition state 
that the deterioration to the growing 
crop has been very material. 

Foreign exchange rates were more 
stable during the week with a har- 
dening tendency. Reports from the 
dry goods markets indicated an in- 
creased inquiry with, however, im- 
material price changes. 

Sales of spot cotton as reported 
by the exchange in ten designated 
markets increased, amounting to 42,- 
073 bales as compared with 34,760 
bales the previous week. 

Exports of American cotton for 
the week ending August 418 were 
62,142 bals as compared with 65,540 
bales for the coresponding week in 
1921, 


Liberty Knotter 


Price $12.50 


is absolutely the most simple, the 
most economical and will last 
longer, if properly handled, than 
any Knotter that has ever been 
offered the textile trade. 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
Manufactured and Sold by 


Mill Devices Co. Durham, N. C. 


AL B. CARTER, Selling Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 


cannot 


Atlantic Yellows 
Atlantic Blues 
Atlantic Maroons 


Specialists in Sulphur Colors—all efforts are 
expended in producing finished products, 
which ARE SUPERIOR to any: prevailing 
types. | 


ATLANTIC PATENT BLACK 


is aecepted American Standard of Sulphur 
Blacks. It possesses greater solubility, 
greater strength and greater brilliancy. 


Atlantic Products 
Where Superior Results are Desired 


Atlantic Dyestuff Company 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Bunch Builders for Twisters. 


Editor: 


I am weaving a fabric having a 
plied yarn filling and the quills 
therefore go direct from the twisters 
to the Draper looms. Will some one 
give me their experience with bunch 
builders on twisters and tell me 
which they consider to be the best. 

BUNCH BUILDER. 


Kirschner Beaters. 


Editor: 


I notice in a recent issue of The 
Bulletin a request: for information 


regarding Kirschner beaters for pick_ 
ers and am sending the following in- 
formation for the benefit of “One 
Who Wants to Know.” | 

Kirschner beaters will give better 
results when used on both finishers 
and intermediates, especially so on 
eolored stock. The surface speed 
should not be more than 1,500 inches 
per minute, which means about 
1.000 R. P. M., for a 15-inch beater. 

Some makers of machinery also 
build their pickers with an 18-inch 
those at 1,000 
R. P. M.. our surface speed would 
be 48x1,000, or 18,000 inches per 
minute, 

Some mills use a higher surface 
speed than mentioned above, ‘but I 
find that better spinning 1s obtained 
by using a lower speed. I also ad- 
vocate ball bearings on beater and 
apron bearings. The 48-inch beater 
should. not run faster than 850 R. 
P. M. which is a surface speed of 
15,300. 

The setting is one of the most im- 
portant points about beaters. Did 
you ever clean out the mote boxes 
and find them, mixed with good cot- 
ton? If so, you either have an in- 
ferior picker or the beaters were set 
wrong. Set the breaker beater to 
feed roll 4-8 inch. Set the. inter- 
mediate beater to feed roll 3-32 inch. 


' Set. the finisher beater to feed rol) 


1-146 inch. Set the grid bars 1-4 inch 
to beater at top grid; 1-2 inch to 
3.4 inch at bottom. Kirschner beat- 
ers will give good results with the 
above setting. 

Keep blade beater in breaker with 
close setting. The feed rolls hold 
the fibres while the quick stroke of 
the beater knocks the motes and 
foreign matter through the grids 
into the mote boxes. If set wide, 
many of the fibres are carried 
through the guides with the motes 
and other foreign matter. 

The pin grind will help some, but 
you can get excellent results without 


it. Don’t let anyone persuade you | 


that you can cut out one process 
of drawing by putting in pin. grids 
Many have tried and have been glad 
to put the second process back to 
get the weaving going. When blade 
beaters are used, keep them sharp 
and they will keep the motes out. 
If you are using inch-cotton use 
about 1.40 times the square root of 
the number for twist in roving. 
a. 
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Bleaching Cotton Goods With 
Chlorine. 


Since liquid chlorine became avail- 
able on the American market in con- 
venient form for handling, the prep- 
aration of bleaching liquors of su- 
perior quality and uniform compo- 
sition at once established an im- 
provement which rapidly superseded 
the more cumbersome and uncertain 
production of bleach liquors from 
chloride of lime or bleaching pow- 
der. Prior to introduction 
of liquid chlorine there had been 
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no material change in the process of 
eotton bleaching for many years, but 
the preparation of solium hypro- 
chlorite bleaching liquor or chemic 
with chlorine constituted an im- 
provement of great practical value. 

The immediate advantages, aside 
from cleanliness and ease of hand- 
ling, derived from using chlorine- 
soda chimic over the old chloride 
of lime or bleaching-powder solu- 
tions are twofold: (4) Chlorine-soda 
chemic can be made up under con- 
stant control of bleaching strength, 
in clear liquors, ready for imme- 


ters. 


This Laminar Roving Can is SEAMLESS 


There is no top sway. The 
sliver always coils up evenly 
inside. It has a strong double- 
rolled top and is finished with 
a moisture-proof coating. 

Ten and twelve-inch diame- 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers 
New England Dept.: 12 Pear] St.. Boston 
C, Bell, Vice-Pres., Resident Mer. 
Home Office—Wilmington, Del. 
Factories at Wilmington and Newark, Del. 


Mt. RECE 


RAW-IN only one 
time and change to 
any cloth when you 
weave with | 


PLEX” 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREENVILLE 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 


Southern Office 
509 Masonic Temple, 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mer. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated drop wires 
for every kind of loom. 


diate use. (Chloride of lime losing 
strength on exposure, and deposit- 
ing sludge in making up.) (2) There 
being no lime salts present as in 
the chloride of lime chemic, goods 
will not be in danger of tendering or 
discoloration, and for the same rea- 
son goods for dyeing will not show 
unevennes from lime residues. 

During the writer’s experience of 
about ten years past in the handling 
of liquid chlorine for bleaching pur- 
poses, certain improvements and 
economies have been developed in 
the matter of control which make 
this seem to subject worthy of de- 
seription. 

In the early experience with pre- 
paration of chlorine bleach no at- 
tempt was made to control the gas 
supply by means of special appar- 
atus, but as the gas was obtainable 
in steel cylinders, holding approxi- 
mately 100 lbs. of chlorine (the filled 
cylinder weighing about 200 pounds). 
if was simply necessary to place the 
cylinder of chlorine on a platform 
scale and note the amount of gas 
used up in the preparation of stock 
chemic. | 

For further convenience in the 
daily preparation of large quanti- 
ties of bleach-liquors, weighing the 
chlorine was dispensed with, as it 
was necessary only to discharge one 
full cylinder into each tank of soda 
liquor, holding about 800 gallons, the 
eylinders being connected to a 1-2 in. 
lead pipe leading to the bottom of 
tanks holding the liquor, and the 
chlorine allowed to enter at full eca- 
pacity. Of course, means had to be 
employed to overcome reduction of 
the gas flow due to lowering of tem- 
perature caused by such rapid evap- 
oration. 

Formerly this was accomplished 
by placing the eylinders in tubes 
supplied with warm water, but later 
the liquid chlorine was allowed to 
flow from the cylinders placed in a 
horizontal position, and was cont- 


ducted through a coiled section of 


the lead pipe submerged in a tub 
of warm water, the expanded gas 
escaping from the end of a lead pipe 
at bottom of chemic tank. By this 
means- 100-lb. cylinder could be 
emptied in from one to one and a 
half hours. 
Excess of Alkali Required. 

It may be -observed here that 
bleach liquors prepared as, above 
described necessarily contain an ex- 
cess of alkali to ensure stability, 
which in the case of soda ash is not 
of much consequence, excepting as 
regards cost, but in using an excess 
of caustic soda there is always dan- 
ger of deleterious action on. the 
cotton fibre, especially in warm 
weather, when oxycellulose is likely 
to form while the material is under- 
going the bleaching operation, and 
may cause subsequent tendering 
and yellowing of the fabries. 

Before the introduction of proper 
control equipment, the procedure 
was as follows: At first soda as 
alone was used to absorb 
chlorine, in the proportion of about 
3 to i—that is, taking 300 pounds of 
soda ash in 800 gallons of water to 
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each 100 pounds of liquid chloriz.e. 
This when run in the bleaching na- 
ehines at 1 degree to 1 1-2 degrce 
Tw., furnished a safe and active 
bleach, although the actual cost of 
such a bleath was somewhat hizher 
than bleach made of chloride of 
lime. This cost was later reduced 
when the chemic tanks were charg- 
ed with waste caustic soda recovi: : 4 
from mercerizing washings running 
from 4 degrees to 6 degrees Tw. and 
enough soda ash added to bring the 
Twaddell up. to about 10 degrees. 
The excess of soda ash was re- 
quired to ensure stability during the 
rapid absorption of the gas and 
while storing the chemic. The 
bleaching strength was determined 


on each batch made by. titration of — 


N/10 arsenious acid. 

With the installation of Wallace 
and Tiernan chlorine-control equip- 
ment, the posibility of preparing 
neutral chemie from ecaustic-soda 
solutions at once removed the fore- 
going Objections. 

There being no need of using an 
excess of alkali with this method, 
the cost of soda ash formerly re- 


quired was entirely eliminated, the | 


waste caustic from mercerizing 
washings furnishing the necessary 
supply of alkali. On account of the 
perfect control of pressure and rate 
of flow of chlorine, it is possible to 
utilize caustic liquors of any ©on- 
venient 
dium hyprochlorite of any desired 
composition and uniformity. That 
is, by adjusting the chlorine feed- 
valve to supply just enough chlorine 
to combine with the sodium hydrox- 
ide in the caustic liquors, there is 
formed a neutral hypochlorite solu- 
tion in accordance with the -ecar- 
tion: 
2NaOH + 2Cl = NaOCl + 
‘NaCl + H20; 


and such a bleach liquor is at once 


ready for use from the moment of 
starting and as long as the machine 
is kept running. 

A valuable feature of this appar- 
atus is it flexibility in operation. For 
instance, if a bleach liquor is re- 
quired for storing any length of 


time, a slightly alkaline liquor can 
be prepared by simply reducing the J 


proportion of chlorine to the caustic 
content of the absorbing liquor. 

Or, if an acid bleach is required, 
an excess of chlorine is fed in, giv- 
ing a hypochlorite solution accord- 
ing to the following reaction: 
2NaOH + 4Cl = 2NaCl + .2HOCI; 
thus furnishing a safe means of 
producing the more rapid hypoch- 
lorous-acid bleach without the dan- 
ger of liberating free chlorine, as 
was apt to occur by the old practice 


. Of adding acids to bleaching liquors, 


with attending deleterious effect on 
the goods.—Chemical and Metallur- 
gical Magazine. 


Newport Direct ast Orange R. S. 


The Newport Chemical Works, 
Inc., of Passaic, New Jersey, has re- 
cently succeeded in duplicating the 


strength and obtain a so- § 
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old Benzo Fast Orange §, and is mar- 
keting the product under the name 


of NEWPORT DIRECT FAST 
ORANGE R. §., according to an- 


nouncement from the company. 


This product, it will be remember- 
ed, was particularly desirable be- 
eause of its resistance to weak acids 
and alkalis—this not being true of 
the ordinary Direet Oranges. The 
product has also good fastness to 
light and washing. and is uninfluen- 
ced by metals. 

This is a welcome addition to the 


A Day of Specialists 


Quick Service 
We make a specialty of 
Packing Cases for hos- 
iery and Yarn Mills. 


Jennings Manufacturing Co. 
Box Shook Specialists 
Thomasville, N. C. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Teday 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
-tures, and Transformers, Re- 
wound and Rebuilt. 


Speciality Cotton Mill Work 
Open Day and Night 


1821 East Main St, Richmond, Va. 


Standard Electric Company 


already famous line of Newport cot- 
ton colors. 


Perkins Ventilating Fans. 


B. F. Perkins and Son, of Holyoke, 
Mass., well known manufacturers of 
ventilating and exhaust fans; calen- 
der rolls and Mullen testers, have 
recently issued a new catalog de- 
scribing the Perkins ventilating fans. 

This new booklet, known as Bul- 
letin 10 contains some very interest- 
ing and valuable information re- 
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garding the use of ventilating fans 
and carries a very complete descrip- 
tions of those made by this com- 
pany. The Bulletin is attractively 
arranged and will be read with in- 
terest by the textile trade. Copies 
may be had by addressing B. F 
Perkins and Son. 


Cotten Crop of Lower California. 
The area of the present cotton 
crop of lower California is estimat- 
ed to be about 140,000 acres with the 
promise of a 90,000 bale crop. 


DIXON “LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Tonks 


Vats 


Mfg. Company 


for DYES and 


G. Woolford Wood’ Tank 


710 Lincoln Bidg. PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


for all Purposes 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


| Metallic Drawing Roll 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. 
GUARANTEED 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old.machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


MORE PRODUCTION 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Manufecturers of 
Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 
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MI- CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Sol- 
uble, Cleaning, Polishing 
Cleansor, Deodorizing 
Scouring & Scrubbing 
Powder. ‘‘Six in One’’ 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL CO 


ASHEViLLE 


Trade Mark Reg. U, S. Pat. Office 


Your Mill Supply House will furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 
the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Spindles Going Into China. 


Manchester, Eng.—The Manchester 
“Guardian” in its issue today con- 
fains the following with regard to 
the cotton mill situation in China: 

“The Central News states that very 
large orders are reaching home mak- 
ers of textile machinery to equip 
new cotton mills to be laid.down in 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


Richmond, Va. 


For Sale. 
>12x6 H. & B. slubbers, 60 
spindles each. 
;—10x5 H. &. B. intermediate 


speeders 90 spindle each, splen. 
did condition, delivery now. 

6—7x3% H. & B. speeders, 160 
spindles each. 

{_-2 cyl. Lowell slasher, cyl. 5 & 
7’ large size box positive drive, 
excellent condition, for imme- 
diate shipment. Price right. 

{41—No. 90 Universal quill wind- 

ers. 

{(0O—No. 50 Universal cone wind- 
ers, 

C. & M. cloth brusher.: 

{—40” C. & M. 8 roll steam cal- 
ender. 

i—40” C. & M. folder. 

i—44” C. & M. folder, adjustable 
1-4 to 14 1-4 yards. 

S. V. Upchurch and Ce., 


Atlanta, Ga. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 


night, the 25th. 


supplies. 


ever, is better than none. 


ment of this country to attend, 


‘Fifth 
Southern Textile Exposition 
—TEXTILE HALL 


Will open at ten o’clock, Thursday morning, October 19th, will 
be closed Sunday and. re-open Monday. 


This exposition is one of the most important events of its kind 
in the world. The South spins and weaves a large portion of 
the earth’s production of cotton, 


Here will be seen textile machinery, devices, appliances and 
No manufacturer can afford not to be informed of the 
latest inventions, improvements and equipment. 
tendent, overseer or second hand who misses this show will be 
handicapped in pefforming his work. Every mill operative who 
can possibly do so, should visit it. | 


Numbers of mills consider payment of expenses of principal 
employes to and from the show, a good investment. 
It will require several days to see all the show. One day, how- 


We invite all who have an interest in the industrial develop- 


Textile Hall Corporation 


Oct. 19-25, inclusive 


It will end Wednesday 


The superin- 


Bros. & Co., Ltd., Oldham, are to sup- 
ply over one million spindles and 
other makers small numbers. 

“This may not be new information, 
but in any event it is not, we think, 
as alarming to shippers in the China 
trade as it looks. It has been known 
for months that the Japanese were 
contemplating large extensions. of 
their enterprises, and also that they 
were likely to place considerable or- 
ders with Platt Bros. & Company. 
The recent prospectus of that com- 
pany mentioned three facts which 
may be recalled—the first that a 
Japanese mission visited their works 
last January; the second that Platts 
have made about 80 per.cent of the 
cotton spinning machinery in Japan, 
so that they also do a large export 
‘trade to China; and the third that at 
the beginning of last month they 
had orders in hand which would be 
sufficient to keep the works employ- 
ed for two years. This last fact 
makes one. disposed to think that 
most, if not all of the orders for 
new Chinese mills had been secured 
then. 

“As regards Japanese activity, il 
is well to quote what E. F. Crowe, 
the British Commercial Counsellor 
at Tokio, said in a report published 
a little more than a year ago. Japan 
had then promised, at the Washing- 
ton labor conference, to pass legis- 
lation abolishing night work in the 
cotton mills and curtailing the hours 
of labor. 

“T‘ was surprised, Mr. Crowe 
wrote, ‘to find how few firms had 
studied the effect of the resolutions 
of this important conference. It was 
realized in Japan, however, where 
the question was carefully studied, 
that these ehanges would necessar- 
ily entail a considerable decrease in 
her production unless additional ma- 
chinery were consequently placed 
in England, in addition to the ma- 
ehinery which had been ordered be- 
fore and shortly after the armistice 
Unfortunately, owing to. the molders 
strike and the great reduction in 
hours of labor in this country, it has 
proved impossible to ship the ma- 
chinery at the dates when delivery 
was expected.’ | 

“Tt is obvious, we think, from this 
that Japan is now increasing her 
productive power very largely at the 
moment, the new machinery. being 
intended rather to prevent a consid- 
erably reduction. These is nothing 
surprising, either, in the fact tha’ 
the new mills are to be erected in 
China rather than in Japan. It has 
been stated before that the mill own- 
ers consider that the best course. 
They believe it will serve them in 
two ways—tirst by securing Chinese 
cheap labor (wages having been ad- 


vanced in Japan) and next by giving 


them the advantage of being home 
producers in China, which they. re- 
gard as the greatest field for their 
fture activities. Chinese mills have 
been busily engaged while. Lanca- 
shire was suffering from great de- 
pression, and in the manufacture 
of low class goods they appear likely 
to make still further progress.” 


“Textile Situation is Promising. 


Once the railroad and coal strikes 
are settled, a “steady resumption of 
business in the textile industry of 
the South, on a reasonably profitable 
basis, may be confidently expected,” 


Pittsburgh,” said William 
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said J. EK. Sirrine, of Greenville, 8. 
3, textile mill engineer, in a brief 
address before the Charlotte Rotary- 
Club at its weekly meeting. 

Mr. Sirrine, who is recognized as 
an authority on the condition of-:the 
textile industry, pointed out that 
the textile mills of the South, es- 
pecially those in the Carolina and 
Georgia, are in a strong position to 
enjoy a period of healthy and reas- 
onably profitable business with the 
passing of the great industrial 
strikes, because they have readjust- 
ed themselves to the new conditions 
fololwing the abnormal boom period 
brought about. by the war. The tex- 
tile industry, he said was one of the 
few lines of business that set about 
at once when the period of defla- 
tion began to liquidate and readjust 
itself to the new conditions, and did 
this much more quickly than did 
the New England mills. Hence today 
the southern mills are at least 
breaking even in their operations, 
while many of New England mills 
among those which are not closed 
by the strike are operating at a 
loss. 


Prosperity in Germany. 


On entering Germany one is struck 
with the immense amount of pros- 
perity. I should compare it to a big 
Brewer, 
merchandise manager for Abraham 
& Straus, Inc., who recently return- 
ed from a European trip in the in- 
terésts of the organization. “On 
every hand there is prosperity, and 
one finds factories. with notices to 
buyers telling them they are sold 
out. Much of the merchandise is 
sold in dollars and pounds sterling, 
for the reason that the Germans are 
desirous of establishing credits 
abroad to buy raw materials. 

“In Berlin every hotel, restaurant 
and theatre is crowded. In the lat- 
ter if is almost impossible to get a 
seat unless reserved days in. ad- 
vance. 


“Every one apparently has plenty 
of money to spend. In smaller com- 
munities there is tremendous build-. 
ing going on—large apartment. 
houses, and homes—aml on every 
hand there is seemingly great pros- 
perity. Of course, this prosperity 
is brought about by the inflation of 
the mark, which has made it pos- 
sible for them to regain their pre- 
war trade abroad. This has gone so 
far that there is very little idleness 
in Germany, and, according to the 
statistics of a London newspaper, 
the total amount of unemployed in 
all of Germany, in June and July, 
was On an average of 20,000. 

“In France there is a great amount 
of dissension on account of the Ger- 
mans trying to avoid paying the 
reparation bill. One hears talks of 
the possibility of another war.” 


Says U. S. Fabries Lead. 


Paris, Augi 7.—American fabrie 
mills have progressed to such an ex- 
lent that other than a few novelty 
cloths, Europe cannot compete with 
us, said Michael R. Cohen, buyer of 
women’s wear woolens, cottons and 
silks, who is sailing for home on the 
5. 8. George Washington, after visi-t 
ing the Ilalian, German, Czecho-Sle 
vakian and French markets. He said 
his purchases had been light. 
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Tests For Textile Materials 


(Continued from Page 
width of specimens employed. 

It is desirable that certain cloths 
should shrink as little as possible 
when washed, as in the case of ma- 
terial which is to be made into gar- 
ments. 

With such cloths it ts usual to 
specify that they shall not shrink 
more than a certain percentage in 
warp and weft - directions when 
washed in hot water and soap and 
allowed to dry. 

A minimum shrinkage is also de- 
sirable in canvas and duck to be 
used for test construction or in cer- 
tain fabrics, which have to be proof. 
ed. With such fabrics it should be 
specified that they should not 


shrink more than a certain. percent- 


& & 


age when left in running water for 
four hours and then allowed to dry 
Fastness of Dye. 

The following tests should be 
made as to fastness of dye, and the 
material supplied should not be in- 
ferior to the standard when subject- 
ed to (a) boiling in a hot water, (b) 
boiling in a soap solution, (¢) boil- 
ing soda solution, and (d) washing 
by hand in hot water and soap. It 
will sometimes be found necessary 
in some cloths to compare the fast- 
ness of the dye with the action of 
light when compared with a s!and- 
ard sample. 

Water Tightness. 

All waterproofed fabrics must be 
tested as to their waterproof prop- 
erties. For proofed garbardine and 
similar proofed materials the meth- 
od usually employed is that known 
as the spray method. In this eih- 
od a square foot of the material is 
stretched and fixed on to a hoard, 
which is supported. at an angle of 45 
degrees. . Between the fabric and ‘he 
board there is placed a.sheet of blot- 
ting paper. A continuous spray of 
distilled water is’ then allowed to 
drop on the fabric across its widih 
at the top of the frame from a 
height of about 6 inches. After six 
hours the blotting paper . between 
the fabrie and the board should not 
be wet. 

For rubber, oilskin and similarly 
proofed materials, a dise of the fab- 
ric about 6 inches in diameter is 
clamped on the large end of a [vnr- 
nel: shaped instrument. The fabric 
is then subjected to a certain wa‘er 
pressure according to its weigh’ and 
quality, when no leakage must ‘ake 
place. 


Proofed fabrics which are {to Le 


nity to mereerized cotton. 
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used for tends are tested in a dif- 
ferent manner from those mention- 
ed, since the former is not severe 
enough and the latter too 3evere. 
A ten-inch square piece of fabrie 
should be folded like a filter paper. 
placed in a glass funnel, and loaded 
with 1 ounce of distilled water. Af- 
ter 24 hours no water should have 
leaked through the fabric and the 
under side should be dry. 


Artificial “silk Andustry 
Flourishing. 


Italian 


The Italian artificial silk industry 
has attained a considerable develop- 


-ment both as regards capital in- 
vested, labor employed, raw mater- 


ials and actual production, says Con- 
sul Russell, Rome, in a recent report 
Lo the Depar tment .of Commerce, 
The industry is a comparatively pew 
one, being known in the world’s inar- 
kets for only thirty years and in 
Italy for about fifteen years. IL! pro- 
duces by means of four diverse sys- 
lems, a fibre made from wood pulp 
having a certain external likeness to 
natural silk and eonsiderable affi- 


ent amount of capital 
about Lire 420,000,000 
ly $21,000,000), and by. the end of 


1923 it is estimated that the amount. 


will be fully double the above figure. 
Twelve thousand laborers are new 
employed and by the close ‘of 1923 
it is estimated: that the number will 
be about 20,000. Some-of the raw 
materials used, i. e., soda, carbon, 
sulphurate, surphuric acid, etc., are 
produced by native industries, and 
it is hoped that after a time the 
wood pulp miay be also, though at 
present it is imported principally 
from . Seandinavia. Considerable 
quantilies of cloth, hosiery, and knit- 


ted goods are being manufactured § 


from. the. fibre. 


Indian Foreign Cotton Goods Stocks 
Clearing. 


Stocks of foreign cotton goods at 
Bombay have recently shown a dis- 
tinet tendency to decrease, Consul 
Wilson, Bombay, reports. This clear- 
ing has been especially from. the 
large accumulations of old stocks 
Recent importations entering more 
or less promptly into consumption 
The situation bears careful watch- 
ing, but does not justifiy much opti- 
mism as regards an immediate large 
increase in cotton piece goods im- 
ports. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Sizings 


Size of the South 


(Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Softeners 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8. C.. 


Standard 


Nitro, W. Va. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY BOSTON 


Winding’ machines for singie anu ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. W 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot Impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 

Send for large list that have already adopted 
them. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


GREENVILLE, S. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢lutinates 


the fibres:of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 

employees require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
‘fold tin cup’’ won’t do. 


PURE 
Se 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
s fountain is the logical dispenser of 
Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 


FOUNTAIN CO., 
Southern Agent 

Haydenville, Mass. 
Greenville, $. C. 
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D. H,. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
J. 8S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRBCT REPRESENTATION: AND HAVE THBIR 
THEIR OWN NAME 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDDR MILL WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
903 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


-—— MAIN OFFICE 


ROCKFORD, ILL 
HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
\ WARP DRAWING a 


BARBER - COLMAN COMPANY | 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


‘Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


The Standard of Excellence for 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Ine. 
GREENVILLE, C. 


DOUBLE LOOP (HOOK) 


CARD BANDS 


SINGLE LOOP (TIE) BANDS FOR 


SPINNING, SPOOLING, TWISTING, ETC. 
BEST BY TEST 


Prices and Samples on Request 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa—The greater 


Southern Single Chain Warps. 


strength in the cotton market dur- 128 
ing the latter part of the week kept 148 35 
yarn prices very firm. Further ad- 208 27~2727777272777777-7777--7--3 
vances in cotton prices must be fol- $78 ----------------------------- ri 
lowed by higher yarn rates, sellers 268: 
say, although such an advance can 
hardly be effected unless there is Southern Single Skeins. 
more evidence of a buying move- 
ment. A fair amount of Duyime iM 
noted as the week. closed, Inquiry 206. 
were plentiful at the end and some 268 
fairly large orders for delivery up to 
ine.end of. the year. Were 
Prices on these sales were usaully jog 2722-72-277-7-2777727c7Ts 
within a cent of spinners’ prices. 34% 
Reports indicate that the stocks jgs ~22~227772w7727777777777777738 
of yarn now heid by dealers in this 28 . ++ 37 
market have gotten much lower than 34s ~~--7777-2777777777777777738* 
what stocks the dealers are now car- 30s double carded............--45 
rying and as dealers cannot replace tying 40 
their present stocks except at prices © Southern Gombed Peeler Skeins, 
have been paid in the market this 
year. Dealers, however, are show- 
ing no disposition to buy new stocks 2-ply 70s =2-~---~-~_-o--------.1 06 
st. the. present market, holding off 
on: the ground that spinners’ priceS 10s 
are too high. Spinners’ however, 
point out that there is no profit for 
them at today’s prices and that the 
next move is bound to be 55 
especially if cotton continues to rise. 
Quotations in this market were as #° 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps, 368 
58 50 
Kia Vice Consul Finley, Lille, reports a 
present good demand in Lille 
medium grade cotton yarns, due to 
~ the fact that the weavers have 
ee abundance of orders for cloths of 
and Ferns. popular qualities and the local sup- 
34 ply of yarns has not equaled the de- 
168 «and. Transactions in the finer 
208 erades, he states, are more difficult. 


Philadelphie Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
WEAVING KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


Chicago Charlotte 
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up from the low point. 
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Cotton 


New York.—Cotton goods markets 
vere firmer as the week closed and 
cales of print cloths and sheetings 


reached substantial totals. On Fri- 
day and Saturday it was estimated 
‘hat three to five million yards were 
sold, most at the lower prices, and 
for deliveries in August and Sep- 
tember. In the finished goods mar- 
kets, little change was noted. Buy- 
ers cling to their policy of buying 
eoods only as they need them. The 
jobbing trade is showing more ac- 
tivity, but sales are for the most 
part in small lots. Combed goods 
were reported generally quiet with 
very little change in prices in spite 
of the movement in raw cotton. 

Sales of print cloths and sheetings 
in the past have run into sizeable 
figures. 

Liberal sales of 39-inch 68x72s 
were made at 9 1-2c which is 1-4¢ 
Sales of 
38 4-2-inch 64x60s were made at 8 
3-8c, and 8 1-2c, the latter being 
the general asking price at the close. 
Bids of 12c for 4-yard 80s were de- 
clined late Saturday, although sales 
were made Thursday, and early Jri- 
day at that figure. On 60x48s there 
was trading in fair volume at 7 4-2c. 
Most of the business done for Aug- 
ust-September delivery. Some of the 


printers and converters were the. 


large buyers while others remained 
out. 

Sheetings sold at higher prices 
than have been quoted by many 
houses. The prices were irregular 
from the fact that many houses had 
held to their high list until they saw 
a chance to make sales in a tree 
way. Consequently it appeared thal 
some houses were selling at lower 
prices, while others having sold at 
the low were advancing a little. 
Sales of 37-inch 4-yard 48 squares 
were made at 9 1i-2c, with earlier 
sales at 9 1-4c and 9 3-4c. In sev- 
eral houses 4.70s were moved up to 
%¢ again from 8 3-4c. Sales of 31- 
inch 5-yard goods were made at 
7 4-2¢. 

A fair volume of business was 
done on slack twist voiles and some 
checks brought 10c for 
72x80s. 

The market for finished goods is 
still held back by the rail and coal 
strikes. Stocks in retail and job- 
bing hands throughout the country 
are generally believed to be small, 
but these merchants are to uncer- 
tain of market conditions to buy 
freely now. Business with the 
bleachers is reported quiet. Printers 
report a fair business on percales. 
most of it being confined to well 
known lines, 

Only limited interest is being 
shown in wash goods, though a fair 
business has been done lately in ra- 


Goods 


lines and crepes. Ginghams have 
slowed up, though some mills mak- 
ing tissues are said to be sold up 
until spring. 

At Fall River, the print cloth mar- 
ket was quiet, although inquiry was 
better on Friday and Saturday. 
fluctuations in raw cotton kept buy- 
ers undecided and most of them 
stayed out of the market. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64xG4s. 6% 
(gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s.... 8% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.... 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.... 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard...... 412 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard...... 11 

Brown sheetings, So. Sind..... 13 

Dress ginghams ............ 18 X20% 
Standard prints ...... 10% 
Kid finished cambriecs ......8% X9% 


July Cotton Consumption. 


Washington. — Cotton consumed 
during July amounted to 458,548 
bales of lint, and 55,424 bales of lint- 
ers, compared with 507,869 of lint, 
and 53.385 of linters in June and 410,- 
142 of lint and 50,944 of linters in 
july last year, the census bureau an- 
nounced today. 

Cotton on hand July 31 in consum- 
ing establishments amounted to 1,- 


915.408 bales of lint and 134,597 of 


linters, compared with 1,332,383 of 
lint and 152,065 of linters so held on 
June 30, and 1,441,147 of lint and 
201,353 of linters so held July 31 last 
year, 

Cotton on hand July 31 in public 
storage and alt compresses amount- 
ed to 1,488,083 bales of lint, and 54,. 
587 bales of linters, compared wi!h 
1,930,025 of lint and 76,386 of linfers 
so held June 30 and 3,723,243 of lint 
and 243,926 of linters so held July 
31 last year. 

Cotton imported amounted to &.- 
587 bales, compared with 12,662 ba'es 
in June and 3,452 in July last yea’. 

Exports ‘amounted to 373,742 baies. 
including 9,100 bales of linters, com- 
pared with 491,07, including 12,678 
of linters.in June and 598,962 hale., 
including 3,700 of linters, in July 
last year. 

Cotton spindles active during July 
fiumbered 31,975,269, compared with 
31,877,815 in June and 32,371,013 in 
July last year. 


Porto Rico: took 1,174,751 square 
yards of cotton cloths from the 
United States in June. Takings by 
Hawaii and Alaska were 440,455 and 
72,444 square yards, respectively, 
says the Textile Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


tet Us QuoteYou— =" 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER. GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


F ST. LOUIS, MO 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


‘a staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


COKER COTTON COMPANY 


Hartsville, S. C. 
PIONEERS IN CAROLINA STAPLES 


COKER COTTON SALES CO. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


By patronizing us you are sure of satisfaction. 


Carolina staple industry. 


COKER COTTON COMPANY 
Athens, Ga. 
North Georgia’s 


You also strengthen the 


s. B. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 821 


Postal Phone 
L.ong Distance Phone 9998 


MOREHEAD JONES 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEWBURGER COTTON Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Representing 


WILLIAMSON, INMAN & STRIBLING 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Stewart Brothers. Cotton Co. 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 
Greenville, S. C. 


-GRAY-BARKLEY CO., INC. 
Staple Cottons 
Gastonia, N. C. 


William and York Wilson 


Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill, S. C. 


Cotton Brokers 
Charlotte Rock Hill 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 


Postal Phone 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 


Staples a Specialty 
Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 


Gastonia, N. C. 


ROSE BROTHERS 
COTTON 


1914 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. F. Mathewes ‘Hamlin Beattie 
Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON 


Local Phone 17 
Long Distance Phone 9912 
Postal Phone 


GREENVILLE, c. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


B. G. Wilkins F. E. Gibson 
WILKINS & GIBSON 
COTTON 


Greenville, C. Sumter, S. C. 
Bell and Postal Phone 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
COTTON 


P. H. JOHNSON R. S. HOWIE 


JOHNSON & HOWIE 


COTTON 
reenville, S. C. Monroe, N. C. 
THREEFOOT BROS. & CO. | KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 
Cotton Merchants COTTON | 
Meridian, Miss. All Grades—Long and Short 
Handlers of Mississippi Staples 
Cotton Lincolnton, N. C. 


CAPITAL STOCK, 


We, the Undersigned, Former Officers and Stockholders 
of the Latham-Bradshaw Cotton Co., Take Pleasure in ne 
the Formation of a New Firm Under the Name of 


BRADSHAW-ROBERSON COTTON COMPANY 


Commencing Business August ist, 1922 


Cc. W. BRADSHAW, GEO. P. ROBERSON, CHAS. D. McIVER, J. B. GORDON 
Greensboro, N. =. June 28th, 1922. 


PAID IN, $300,000 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & Co. 
COTTON 
Monroe, N. 
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Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OiL 
Kier Roil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER | 


ANTISTAIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur: 
and Developed Black 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 


For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 
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Wanted For Sale. 
Twister Stop Motions. 14 W hitin Spinning Frames, 208 
Want stop motions for twisters. spindles each, 1% rings, 6” Travis. 
Prefer Smith stop motion. Give 2 Whitin Spinning Frames, 204 
condition and price. Address T. spindles, same as above. 
U., care Textile Bulletin. These frames can be seen run- 


ning—will be ready for delivery 


about October 1. Address, 
Oakdale Cotton Mills, 
Jamestown, N. C. 


Old Belting Wanted. 
Wide leather belts discarded in 
change, if for disposal. Address 


J. F. L., Tulane Hotel, Nashville, 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


US. 


Wm. P. iain Southern Representative 
P.O. Box 792 - GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Rine Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Tenn. 
Wanted. 
Rewinder Wanted. Three good — Fixers for E. 
Want second-hand filling re- Model Draper 32” Looms, Apply 
winder. State price and condi- to J. ‘Overseer of 
tion. Address T. €., care Textile Weaving, Barrow County Cotton 
Bulletin, Mills, Winder, Ga. 


Overseer Spinning Wanted 


Room about 50,000 spindles, yarn from 
41, to 30’s. Must be good handler of help. 
Reply with full references to Box 64, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N.C. 


DRAKE 
CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Assignee’s Sale 
SALUDA MFG. CO and RIVERDALE MILLS 


._ The above mills, equipped for the manufacture of 

yarns, and having approximately 4200 and 2800 spin- 

dies, are located at Greenville, 8S. C., both having rail- 
way sidings and near paved roads. 

These zailis will be sold at public auction in front of 
the Court House at Greenville, §. C., on September 4th, 
1922. 

Inspection of the properties can be made at any time. 


E. A. GILFILLIN, Assignee, 
J. W. LANFORD, Agent. 


Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 
Send Us , Trial Order 


Sample Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HA METZ & 


One-TwentyTwo Hudson Street, New YorkR Ci 
Boston Philadelphia Providence Chica 
Charlotte San Francisco 


EGYPTIAN GUM 


is a pure vegetable extract, and has never been manu- 
factured in this country previously. It is guaranteed 
to increase the tensile strength of your warps in sizing.” 
Certain mills are reporting results previously consid- 
ered impossible. Why not investigate now. A postal 
brings full information. — 


Manufactured Only By 
E. F. DREW & COMPANY, Inc. 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Representative: L. W. Kearns 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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| RMPLOYMEN 


BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
cellent reason for changing. Would like 
to submit my references to mill needing 
high class man. Address No. 3539 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
have superintendent’s place in medium 
sized plant, but wish larger job. Ref- 
erences as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3540. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed in large mill shop and have al- 
ways given satisfaction over long pe- 
riod of years. References to show char- 
acter, and training. Ad- 
dress No. 3541. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed as weaver in good mill, but 
wish to locate in Carolinas or Georgia. 
High class man who can produce re- 
sults. Address No. 3542. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or weaver. Now getting $3,000 sal- 
ary, but will take place at $150 a month 
in more healthy location. Experienced 
in large mill; both white an 
goods. Married. Good references. 
dress No. 3548. 


colored 
Ad- 


WANT position as cloth room overseer 
second hand in large room. Now em- 
ployed as overseer in denim plant. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3544. 


COTTON CLASSER and stapler desires 
position, preferably with mill. Hxper- 


ienced and can furnish references. Ad- 


dress No. 3545. 


superintendent or 
weaver. Prefer mill on colored gools. 
Now employed. Best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 3546. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
carding and spinning. Praictical man of 
long experience who can handle your 
earding or spinning on economical and 
paying basis. Address No. 3548. 


WANT position as carder. Age 40; 18 
years’ experience in number of good 
mills. Gilt edge references. Address No. 
3548. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
beaming, slashing or quilling. Have 
handled all of above departments and 
can give good references. Now over- 
seer weaving in mill on checks and 
chambrays in mill of 800 looms, Ad- 
dress No. 3549. 


WANT position as 
carder and spinner. 
wish larger place. 
Address No. 3550 


superintendent, or 
Now employed, but 
Good references. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth, High 
class man of good habits who thorough- 
ly understands the efficient handling of 
cloth room. Address No. 3551. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Age ' 18 years’ as overseer; 
good record as manager of help. Now 
employed as carder, but wishes larger 
piace. References. Address No. 3553. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Set- 
tled man of good habits, long experience 


on both plain and fancy weaves. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3553. 

WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent. Exper- 


ience for more than 20 years as superin- 
tendent and overseer. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 55. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer. 
Competent, reliable man of oy exper- 
ience, Can furnish excellent references 
Address No. 3556. 


WANT position as superintendent, man- 
ager or office manager in jiarge mill. 
Can manage plant on efficient basis 
and would like opportunity to show 
qualifications to mill needing Al man. 
Address No. 3557. 
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WANT position as carder or spinner or 
superintendent. Thoroughly qualified 
in both departments and have had long 
experience as overseer in a number of 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Now employed but have good 
reasons for changing. Best of referen- 
large mills. Address No. 3558 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
successfully run some of the best mills 
in the South and can furnish references 
showing long period of satisfactory and 
productive service. Address No. 3559. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner. Experienced and capa- 
ble man of long experience. Settled 
habits. Address No. 3560. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
and spinner, or both. Experienced man 
of practical ideas. Excellent references. 
Address No, 3561. 

WANT position as superintendent. Have 
long record of good service and havé 
always given satisfaction. Now em- 
Excellent references. Address 
INO. vod. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Weaving experience covers 
period of over 20 years on wide variety 
of fabrics. Sober, reliable and good 
manager of help. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 3563. 


WANT position as carder. Long exper- 
ience and have special knowledge of 
combed work. Excellent references. 
Address No. 3566. 


WANT position as overseer veering. Can 
handle plain or fancy work. aper 
job preferred. Would accept place as 
designer in large mill. Thoroughly ca- 
pable weaver in every respect. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3567. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Have worked in 
some of best mills in South and always 
goten good results. Good references. 
Address No. 3565. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Prac- 
tical man who can handle carding in 
efficient manner. Long experience. 
Specially qualified for combed work. 
Address No. 3568. | 


WANT position as superintendent. By 
experience and training am especially 
fitted to handle combed yarn mill. Will 
gladly submit references to mill desir- 
ing high class, experienced supérin- 
tendent. Address No. 3569 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
superintendent in medium § sized mill. 
Now employed as superintendent, but 
do not like location of mill. Long ex- 
perience and thoroughly understand 
card loom details. Address No. 3570. 


WANT position as cotton classer or buy- 


er for mill In Carolinas or Georgia: Sev- 


eral years’ experience in buying. and 
classing long and short cotton, domes- 
tic and export. A-1l references. Ad- 
dress No. 3571. 


WANT position as overseer of carding; 18 
years’ experience as carder and am com- 
petent and reliable in every respect. 
Good references. Address No. 8579. 


WANT position as superintendent or ov- 
‘erseer’ of carding and spinning. Now 
employed in medium sized mill, but am 
caple of handling job. References show- 
ing character and ability gladly furn- 


ished. Address No. 3573. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Now employed, but wish bet- 


ter paying place. Many years ag su- 
perintendent and overseer, and aat fa- 
miliar with all 
Address No. 3574. 


departments of mills. 


WANT position as _ superintendent, or 
would accept place as carder or spinner. 
Many years as superintendent and over- 
seer and can sucessfully operate any 
rand mill. Good reference. Address No. 

fd. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed in good mill. Experienced as 
superintendent and overseer for more 
than 20 years. Excellent references. 
Address No. 3576. 


Ex- 
and know how 


WANT position as outside foreman. 
perienced in the work 
to keep the property up. Married, with 
‘family of mill help. WPxcellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3577. 


WANT position as 


superintendent or 


overseer carding and spinning. My ex- 
perience over many years fits me for 
either of the three positions. Best of 


references. Address No. 3578. 


WANT positions as superintendent, pref- 
erably of print cloth mill. Now employ- 
ed, but wish larger place. Thoroughly 
experienced in handling a mill, but on 
outside and inside. References. Address 
No. 8579. 
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WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had long experience and have always 
gotten good results. Would like oppor- 
tunity to submit my record to mill need- 
ing high class man. Address No. 3580. 


WANT position as overseer har hee Long 
experience and can give best o refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3581. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent or overseer weaving. 
Prefer mill making ginghams or fancy 
shirtings. Also consider position finish- 
ing and bleaching plant. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3582. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room 
in mill on white work. Now employed 
and giving satisfaction. Thoroughly ex- 
aa in cloth room. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of slasher 
room, tying-in and drawing-in. Would 
consider large room only. Can come on 
Good references. Address 
No. 5 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or both. High class man of 
excellent character and ability to get re- 
sults. Fine references. Address No. 
3585-A. 


WANT position as roller coverer, and belt 
man. Now employed but wish to change. 
Marrie, age 35, 12 years experience. 
Good references. Address No. 3585-B. 


‘WANT position as overseer weaving or 
cloth room, or would consider place as 
traveling salesman for mill supply house. 
Excellent references. Address No. 3586. 


WANT position as traveling salesman in 
textile trade. Ten years’ experiénce in 
this field. Also experienced as weaving 
and slasher man. Address No. 3587. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Prefer mill in North Carolina. 
Good man of long experience. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3558. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Best 
of references to show that I can deliver 
the goods. Address No. 3589. 
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WANT position as second hand in weav- 


ing or loom fixer. Good record and good 
ee to show for it. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving. Long experience 
in. number of good mills and can give 
fine references to show character and 

. ability. Address No. 3590. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as assistant superintendent in 
large mill, but am competent to handle 
mill. Fine references. Address No. 3591. 


WANT position’ as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent. Am textile 
graduate of N. CC, State College and 
have worked around mill all my life. 
Now employed as overseer spinning. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3592. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed in good mill but am competent 
to handle better position. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3593. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or overseer spinning, or salesman. 
Many years experience in erecting and 
overhauling carding and spinning, also 
as overseer spinning. Good references. 
Address No. 3594. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed in good mill, but have good 
reasons for changing. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3595. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as such in large mill, but pre- 
fer change of locality. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3604. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
carding and spinning. Man of good 
character and settled habits, steady and 
experienced worker. Address No. 6305. 


WANT position as general manager, su- 
perintendent or assistant superintend- 
ent. High class man of long experience, 
and thoroughly understand all phases of 
cotton manufacturing. Excellent retar- 
ences. Address No. 3606. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of carding or spinning. Excellent 
references to show ability and character. 
Address No. 3607. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 


spinning. Many years’ experience and 
am thoroughly competent to handle 
either process. References. Address 


No. 3608 


WANT position as master mechanic. Un- 
derstand both steam and electric plant, 
and can handle large or small mill. Ad- 
dress No. 3609. 


WANT position as superintendent or card- 
er and spinner. Now employed, but 
wish larger place. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3610. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Age 38, good habite eteady ‘worker. 
Good references, C__o#...g experience and 
qualifications. Address No. 3611 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Good 
weaver of long experience. Can handle 
ng variety of fabrics. Address No. 
3612. 


WANT. position as overseer large cloth 
room. Thirteen years’ experience on all 
kinds of white goods. Age 32, married, 
13 years as overseer. Best of references. 
Address No, 3613. . 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had 24 years’ experience, textile educa- 
tion, 3 years on tire duck. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3614. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, lXxcellent worker, long expe- 
a good references. Address No. 
‘ a. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent of good yarn 
mill. Good references to show past rec- 
ord and experience. Address No. 3616. 


WANT position as overseer. spinning 
North Carolina preferred. Am thorough- 
ly experienced in spinning and have 
handled rooms in some of the best mills 
in North Carolina. Fine references. A:- 
dress No. 3617. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Competent, experienced man who can 
get real results. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3618. 


WANT position as master mechanic, Long 
experience in both steam and electric 
plants. Now employed. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3619 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill on white work, or card- 
er and spinner in larger milk Excellent 
references to show character and abil- 
ity. Address No. 3620. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or plain weave: plant, or overseer 
carding and spinning. Long experience 
as overseer and superintendent. Ad- 
dress No. 3596. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would accept place as carder and spin- 
ner in large mill. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 3597 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
assistant superintendent. Am middle- 
aged man of temperate habits, married, 
and can give good references from past 
aoe present employers. Address No. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Now have good night job, 
but wish to workin day. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3599. 


WANT position as overseer finishing. 
Thoroughly competent and reliable and 
excellent references. Address No. 

00. 


WANT position as overseer of small room, 
or second hand in large room. Now em- 
ployed, but went to change. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3601. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed, but have excellent reasons for 
wanting to change. Would be giad to 
submit references to mill needing high 
class man. Can prove that I can get 
good results. Address No, 3602. 


WANT position as assistant to superin- 
tendent, agent or president. Long ex- 
perience as mill man, stenographer, gen- 


eral office man. Textile college and 
I. C. -S. courses. References. Address 
No. 3621. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
spinner; 18 years an overseer and super- 
intendent,. . Present job for two years. 


Have run some of the best jobs in the 
South. ‘Wish change of locality, Pied- 
mont section preferred. Address No. 
3622 

WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer of weaving, white or colored, 
plain or fancy work. Have handled some 
of the best jobs in the Carolinas and can 
get results. Best of references. Address 
No. 3623. / 


WANT position as master mechanic. Com- 
petent man of long experience in mill 
and machine work... Address No. 3624. 


WANT position as superintendent or tray- 
eling salesman. Now employed, but 
have good reasons for wishing to 
cane. Fine references. Address No 


WANT position as overseer weaving in 
medium size mill or second hund in large 
mill making sheetings, prints, pajama 


ehecks. Experienced on both plain and 
Draper looms. Can come un short no- 
tice. Keferences show IT can deliver the 


Address No. 3624. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 
AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
See Humidifiers. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S. 
Sirrine & Co., J. 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Compan 
AUTOMATIC FEED ‘FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. . 
AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. F. industries, Inc. 
BALING PRESSES— 
——See Presses, Baling. 
BALLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile 
Southern Textile Banding M 
AND WARPING  MACHIN- 
ERY— 
Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood’s, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link- Company. 
Wood T. B. Sons Co 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Klipstein & Co., 
National Aniline ry Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
See Roller Bearings. 
BEL TING— 
———See also Mill Supplies. 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Grant lLeeather Corporatioén. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana S. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrodi Fiber Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BELTING CEMENT— 
Grant Leather Corporation. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BOBBINS— 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
BOXES— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Jennings Co. 
Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wiits Veneer Co. 
BRUSHES—. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 


Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 
CARD 
Ashworth Bro 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Compan 


CHAIN BELTS AN ‘DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
: Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons. 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 

FOAL HANDLING "MACHINERY— 
Link-Beilt Co 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paluson, Linkroum & Co. 
IMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
\Ilis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

. INDENSERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

sONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Molstening Co. 

SONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Southern Novelty Co. 
CONTRACTORS— 

——See Mill Bullders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEM 

Link-Belt Company. 
CONVEYOR PIPE— 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 

———-See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 

Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co. 

J. L. Bussey & Co 

Gray-Barkley Co. 

Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 

Mathews, Beattie & Co. 

B. H. Parker & Co. 

Rose Bros. 

Sanders, Orr & Co. 

Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 

Threefoot Bros. & Co. 

Wilkins & Gibson. 

Wm. & York Wilson. 

Coker Cotton Co. 

H, H. Wolfe & Co. 

Johnson & Howie. 

Kenneth Grigg & Co. 

Lineberger Bros. 

Tanner & Jones. 

Domo, F. J., & Co. 

Oliver & Houghton. 

Martin & Co. 

Eblin & Co. 


COTTON. MACHINERY— 


Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co 
Dixon Lubricating "Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son., S&S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Toélhurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Sho 
Whitin Machine 
COTTON 
Arabol 
Bosson & Lan 
Klipstein & Co, A. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Belt Company. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Specialty ‘Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories. 
Masury Young Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Co.. 
DOORS. STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary gery Bea Fountain Co. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHA 
Morse Chain Co. 
Link-Belt Co 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 


East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Franklin Procegs Co. 
Perkins, B. F., ns, Inc. 
Roy & Son Co., 
Tolhurst Machine 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. |. du Pone de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein Co., A. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co, 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Boulligny, R. H., Inc. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Son., Inc., B. F. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link- Belt A 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
Standard Electric Co. 


FLOOR CLEANER 


ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Fuse Mfg. Co. 
ELEVA 
Link- 
ELEVATOR, REVO VING PORTABLE— 
See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS— 
Mees & Mees. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
——See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP- 


Altis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— 

Perkins, B. F., & Son 

——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. . 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FANS— 

Perkins, B, F., & Son. 

See Electric; also ‘Ventilator. 

FEED WATER PUMPS— 

Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Company. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

Drying, Bleaching and 


Finis 
FLAT WAL PAINT— 
du Pont de ee & Co., 


E. |. Inc. 
Champion Chemical Co. 
Midiand Chemical Laboratories. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL- 
ERS— 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— | 


Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
—-—See Clutches. 
FUSES— 


Chicago Fuse 
GEARING, SILEN FLEXIBLE— 
Link- Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Eureka Iron Works. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Budd Grate Co, 
GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Company. 
N.Y. & N. J. Co. 
Swan & Finch C 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 


Atherton Grid Bar Co. 


GRAPHITE PAINT— 
Detroit 
HANGERS, SHAFT 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 


HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Toihurst Machine Co. 
KNITTING 
Brinton, H., 
Hemphill Cmpany. 
Hepworth, John & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES @& SUPPLIES— 
Franklin. Needle Company. 
Torrington Co. 
Willlams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINI HING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTER 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE — 
E. S. Drape 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Co. 


METAL PAIN 


LOOMS— 
Stafford Co., The. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LUMBER— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
North State Creosoting Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Masur 
N.Y, ubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
LUG STRAPS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
ENAMEL— 
E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Works. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
Allis-Chaitmers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECT 
See Architects. 
MILL 
A. M. Law Co. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGH TING— 
——See Electric Lighting. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 
Roy, B. S., & Sons Co. 


Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Klipstein, A., Co. 
& Finch Co, 

& N. J. Lubricant Co. , 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf. Jacques & Co 

OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Wo 
OVERSEAMING AND “SVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


inc. 


Inc. 


a 


OVERHAULERS— 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
PAINTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


PATENTS— 
Siggers & 
PERBORATE SODA— 


Roessier & WHassliacher Chemica! Co. 


PICKERS, LEATHER— 


Garland Mfg. Co. 

PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Grinnell Co. 
‘Parks-Cramer Co. 

PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

POWER TRANSMI SION 

MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain ag 
T. B., Son 

PREPARATORY MACHINERY 

(COTTON)— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros, 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PULLEYS— 

——§See Transmission _lachinery. 

PULLEYS, CAST IRO 
Wood’s, B., Sons Co. 

PUMPS— 

(Boiler Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

QUILLERS— 

_ Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine orks. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
Traveler Co. 
U. raveler Co. 

Rina’ SPIN ING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine oa 
Metallic Drawing Co 
Saco-Lowell Shop 

Southern Spindle ne Flyer Co. 
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Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Sons Co. 


J. N. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SHUTTLES— 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
U. bbin & Shuttle Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Allen, Charies R. | 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
A. E. Staley vgs Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
E. F. Drew & Co 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydei Chemica! Co., The 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
Masury-Young Company. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 

SKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Jordan Mfg. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
United tage Products Corp. 
Arabol 
Besson ane. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Metz, H. , & Co., In 

Seyde! Chemica! Co. Th 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SLASHER HOODS— 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
J. N., & Co. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The : 

United Chemical Products Co. 

SOF TENERS— 

-———-See Cotton Softeners. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Corporation, 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING TAPE— 
Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOL 
Spoo' & Mfg. Co. 

. S. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 
Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg 

See Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link- Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 
See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Loweli Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 
STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Southern Engineering Co. 


Co. 


ar, i David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 

G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 

Southern, Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT ‘CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 

American b Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 

Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 

Southern gr 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mtg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 


VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 


American Moistening Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
SEPARATORS— 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
R. |. War top Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— : 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
Southern Engineering Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 


East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
YARNS— 


Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray-Separk Mills. 


Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
pay Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


plitters Warp Coilers 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 
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ROOFING— SWITCH BOXES— 
gu ogg: Company. G. Woolford Wood ides Mfg. Co. 
, '- B., Sons Co. Southern Engineerin ————— 
American V*''canize re Co. merican Textile Bandin A 
ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES ~ WHITINSVILLE | 
Whitin Mach. .ze Works. Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. SPINNING RING (0 
Saco-Lowe\. Ships. THERMOMETERS— 
SADDLES-— Powers Regulator Co. WHITINSVILLE MASS 
re Lubricating Saddle Co. TEMPLES— 
= Draper Corporatio 
Myles Sait & TESTING A PARATUS (FABRICS) — 
SANITARY EQUI adil Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
oge! Co., Josep 
Kaumagraph Co. 
altimore Belting Co. 
Dawid, Bone Co Chariots Leather Belting Co. Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Marrow Machine Go. TRANSMISSION MACHIN RY— Gest N. C. 
SCOURING POWDERS— Allis-Chalimers Mf Co. ae onia, 
bebe tori Tolhurst Machine W Works. 
i Ch ical Laboratories. 
SEWING. MACHINES— ' were B., Sons Co. BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
SH AFTING, wt ANGERS, ETC.— Vogel, Jos. A. Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
See Power Transmission Machinery. TOO CABINETS” AND STANDS, Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— STE —_ 


AMERICAN; TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. : 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of 


DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of 


a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be 
to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


tomorrow.”’ 


Send us your job dye- 
and service the best. 


cotton and of worsted 
giad of an epportunity 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


Electrical Installations of All 
‘Transmission Lines 


105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


Kinds 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FAS8RICS 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SANITATION AND HEALTH! 
We Can Show You How! 


Exclusive Agents in the Carolinas for 
Barrett’s Standard Disinfectants 
Carolina Soluble Pineole Disinfectant 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Latta Arcade 
Charlotte, N. C. 


c. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST ADVERTISERS 


—A— 
Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 8. C. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 

American Laundry Machinepy . Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Arabo!l Mfg. Co., New York. 


Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. ©, 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames Bldg., 

Boston, Mass. | 

J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Bahnson Co., Winston- Salem, N. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South St., 


York. 
105 Kinney Bidg., 


New 


Bouligny, R. 
Charlotte, N. 
Rockford, 


Barber Colman Co., Ih. 
Baitimore Belting Company, Spartan- 
burg. S&S. C. 
Rosgeon & Tane. Atlantic. Mass. 
Bradshaw-Roberson Cotton Co., Greens- 


boro, 
Brinton, H., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Budd Grate Co., 2011 E. Hagert St., Phil- 
adelphia. Pa. 


Carrier Mark: New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Cattin & €n., 34h Broadw ay. New York. 
Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Charlotte, 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co., 
nm. 

Fuse Mfg Co.. Chicago. Til. 

Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 


tecker Machine & Foundry .Co., Gasto- 
nia. N. C. 

“ollins Bros. Machine Co.,. Pawtucket, 
R. 1. 

Corn Products Refining Co.. New York. 

Cayrtnevy Cn Dana S.. Chicopee. Mass. 


Cycione Motors Corporation, Greenville, 
C. 


Davidson, J. L. & Co., 2525 N. Second 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dixon Tuubrieating Saddie Co., Bristol. 
Domo, F. J. & Co., 116 Broad St., New 
York. 
Draner, 8., 506 Trust Bldg., Charlotte, 


Mraner Corporation Honedale Mass 
BE. F. Drew & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner 8St., 


Roston. Maas. 
Drake. Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
BH. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Pblin & Co., 81 Broad St., New York. 


Manet Jersey Pine Patterson. N. J. 
Pmmonre Tioom Harness Co... Lawrence. 


Pureta Tron Works. Inec., Tineolnton. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 


Florsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
Pranktin Pracess Cn. Providence 


Franklin Needle Co.. 


Franklin, N. H. 
Grant Leather Corporation, 
Tenn. 
Gray-Barkley Co., Gastonia, N. C: 
Woolford Wood Ttnk Mfg. Co., 
coln Buld., Philadelhpat, 
Cartanad Miter ry Mea 
Gray-Separk Mills, Ni: 
Textile Supply Co.. Greenville, 


Kingsport, 


710 Lin- 


Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I. 
Kenneth Grigg & —— Lincolnton, N. C, 


Hemphill Co., 
Hepworth, John W. & Co., : 
Lehigh Ave., and Mascher S8t., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Hunting.2 & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 


Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, 

Jennings Mfg. Co. “Thomnsville, N C. 

a A. T. & Co., 88 Broad St, New 

Johnson & Howie, Monroe, N. C. 


Jordan Mfz. (o., Monticello, Ga. 
—K— 


Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 

panv. Jenkintown. Pa. 
Klipstein & Co., A., New. York. 

Goldman. Cotton Co., Charlotte, 


Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass 
Link- Belt Company, Nicetown, ‘Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Lineberger. Bros., Lincolnton, 
Lupton, David. Sons. Ine., 
Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bide., New 
Orleans, La. 


Martin & Co. 116 Broad St.. New York 
McCausland. J. N. & Co.. Charlotte, N. C. 
oe E. L. & Co., 24 Stone St., New 


York. 

Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. TI. 
Marston Co.. John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Roston. Mass 

Masvrv-Younge Co., Milk St., 
Masa 

Mannev Steel Philadeinhia. Pa: 

Merrow Machine Co... Hartford. Conn. 


196 Boston, 


Metallic Drawine Rojl Co.,. Indian Or- 
chard. Mase. 

Metz & Co... H. A., 122 Hudson St... New 
Vark 

Midland Chemical Laboratories, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Moreheat Mfe Co. TWetrott. Mich. 

Morse Chain Co., Tthaca, N. Y. 


North State Creosoting Co., North Charlotte, 3 
Cc 


National Ring Traveler Co., Providence. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
ork 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 


wav. New York. 
Newport Chemical Works. Passaic, N. J. 


Oliver Bod Houghton, 59 Pearl St., New 
or 
Odell Mill Supply Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Paulson, TLinkroum '& Co., 62 Leonard 8St., 
New York. 
Parke-(Crnarner 
Pawtucket 
Falis. R. fF. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Co... Fitehbure. Mass 
Sninning Ringe Co., Central 
T 


& Son., Holyoke, Mass. 


Pickens Slasher Hood Spar- 
4, 
Poland Soap Works, Anniston, Ala. 
Pure-Sanitarv Prinking Fountain Co., 
Havdenville. Mace 
R. I. Warp Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. 
Pire Tin Co... Millbury. Mass. 
Roecre Fihre 71291 Reach St., Boston. 


Rose Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. 


Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


baco-Luwell Snops, Chafivtte, N. C. 
S K F Industries, Inc., New Yark. 
Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, 


Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Sirrine. J. E.. Greenville. 8S. C 

Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 

Southern Kailway, Chariotté, N. C., 

Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Southern Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte, 


Stewart Bros. Cotton Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Engineering Co., Charlotte, 


Spartan Compound Co., Spartan- 


burg, 

Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass, 
Stalev Mfg €o., A. E., Decatur, Ul. 
Standard Electric Co., Richmond, Va. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., RKiehmond, Va. 
Steel Cn., Philadelnhia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
Swan 4 Finch Co., 522 Fifth Ave., New 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
‘Terrell Machine €o., Chartotte, 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomos Crate Rar @o.. Rirmingham. Ala. 


Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meridian, Miss. 


Fire Without Having 


Wm. & York Wilson Charlotte, 


Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 
‘imipea Faint Co., 6” Broad St., At- 
ilanta, Ga. 
Chemical Products Corp., York & 
U. 8. Bobbin & Co., 57 Bddy St., 


Providence, R. I. 

Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 
Boston. Mass. 


Universal Winding Co., 


Vogel Cc.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del, 


Wadsworth. Howland Boston. 


Ward-Davidson Co., N. St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 
wom T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 


wan Watts & Co., 
Winfield Bros., 


New York. 
26 Broad “New York. 


Machine Works, Whitinsville, 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
ville, Mass. 

Whitman & San, Clarence. New York. 

Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, 8. C. 

Wiliams. Chauncey Manchester, H. 

H. H. Wolfe & Co., Monroe, N.C. 

Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Eddy St.. 
Providence, R. L 


A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced of Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 0: 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


A 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps. and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


OUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest | | 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 
“DOUBLE FLANGE 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


a! 240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPATREC 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


AB ORATORIES.| ime. | 


Peg 


PERFECTION 


MIDLAND PINE CLEANSER is truly a “PERFECTION” product. 
Being made of Pure Vegetable Oils and double D.stilled Pine Oil, it 
has sufficient saponification to'serve as a superior Cleanser, also a 
Deodorant and Disinfectant. 


Why pay freight on water, also profits to the MIDDLEMAN, when 


-you are now in position to buy MIDLAND PINE CLEANSER anda 
|» other Guaranteed Basic'Products direct from first hand Exclusive 


Manufacturers. 


are the recognized Standardized Products in Factor-:es 
the entire UNITED STATES. 


Samples of MIDLAND PINE CLEANSER sent on request. 
Manufactured only by 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
| DUBUQUE, lowa, U. S. A. 


BASIC SANITATION PRODUCTS 


Basie 
Acid 


Direct 
Sulphur ; 
Chrome 


| Special Shades Matched 


VELVETEEN 
The Best Boil-off and Finish 


Softeners Oils Finishes 


Unirep CHEMICAL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


| Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office; Charlotte, N. C. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
= R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
| Geo. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. LINDSAY PADGETT, Shelby,N.C. 


guess, KNOW 


When buying your Wooden Packing Cases, Don’t Guess as to 
whether they will answer your shipping needs. 


Study the quality of the material in them. See that they are cut 
to the size that will give the maximum strength and carrying capacity. 
Then you'll KNOW that they are the proper Wooden ices se Cases 
for your bus. ness. 


"Hatton's 
Bourbonnias 


Company's 


Wood 
Packing 


Cases 


are mdae from carefully selected North Carolina Pine, Poplar, Oak 
and Chestnut and are Guaranteed to fill your every Box requirement. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS BASED ON 
THE STUDY OF YOUR SHIPPING NEEDS. 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Manufacturers of 
WOOD PACKING CASES 


Hickory Drawer 330 


North Carolina 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 7 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


Cleveland Detroit Atianta 
Chicago Philadelphia Montrea! 
Baitimore Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Boston San Francisco St. Louis 
New York 

“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 

Efficiency, Durability and Service 

Visit Booth 611—8th National Exposition of Chemical Exposition 


Grand central Palace, New York —Sept. 11th to 16th 


| | 
MIDLAND CH MICAL | | \ / 
GUARANTEED » 
PRODUCTS 
di 
| 
STYLE! | 
(44) ) 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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Corn Swinging Idler 
FOR 
KITSON PICKERS 


Meritorious device 
for your Kitson 
Pickers. Endorsed | 


by numerous mill 


men, why not your 


PATS. PENDING 


Uniform tension 
on belt. Absolute- 
ly fool proof. Belt 
once put on never 
needs any more 
adjustments. Cone 
always parallel. 
Even Yardage.. 


| PATENTED | B h T { | M h | ( | PATENTED 
Plott Bobbin LEXIE UO. | Corn Rocker 
| K | Bearings 
| Automatic Looms Greenville, S. ; | Automatic Looms 


ay 
| 
i 
5 
| 
| 
+ 
4 7 & 
Ce | 
| 
3 | 


: 


